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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook .. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPING satisfactorily in most divisions 
of textile market. Cottons firm despite 
hesitancy following crop report; wool goods bookings 
good; knit goods markets active; broadsilks irregular. 


Tariff .. 


ANOMALY OF a protectionist tariff bill being controlled 
by those who take a virtually anti-protectionist view 
of it continues in Senate. Final result 
may be a bill whose administrative features were 
shaped from anti-protectionist viewpoint with rates 
features reflecting protectionist viewpoint. . 

Doubt grows as to whether any bill will be passed this 
session. . . . . Tariff became national issue of 
first rank in 1828, when Congress enacted so-called 
“Tariff of Abominations”; Congress may now be 
framing what will be known as “Tariff of Anomalies.” 


Southern Labor Situation .. . 


DESPITE THE FACT that result of vote taken recently 
by Bemberg and Glanzstoff companies at Elizabethon, 
tenn., was overwhelmingly against a strike, Paul 
Aymon, president of Tennessee Federation of Labor, 
announced this week that union members had voted 
1,120 to 64 strike unless differences were adjusted. 

; He added that he was hopeful of a settle- 
ment before actual strike went into effect. 
No comments, at press time, from management of 
plants involved. Both plants are running. 
we In trial of union members and strike lead- 
ers at Charlotte for murder of Gastonia police chief, 
“tate had rested its case and defense was aw 

» testimony at time this issue went to press. 

Marion, N. C., special investigation is proceeding in 
connection with death of five men resulting from riot 
0. last week. 


Cotton Crop... 


HANEY RANG the bell... . 


.His prediction last week 
tlt Government report as of Oct. 1 would show crop 
b ween 14.8 and 15 million bales checked closely with 
t! actual figure of 14,915,000 bales announced Tues- 
dy of this week... . 


. This represented increase of only 









90,000 bales over Sept. 1 estimate, bearing out Dr. 
Haney’s statement that crop had changed but little 
during the month... .. Most private estimates fell short 
of the mark, the average of a dozen predictions being 
approximately 200,000 bales below Government figure. 

_.Long position had been advised with result that 
heavy selling followed issuance of report and market 
broke immediately 45 to 50 points on active months. 


W ool Goods Sales... 


Aucust woot goods billings showed increase of 
more than 1,500,000 yds., as against July, and were 
largest for any month this year except January..... 
Women’s wear stocks decreased while men’s wear 
increased, resulting in slight net increase of combined 
total.....August 1929 production was less than that 
of August 1928 and billings greater... ..Reduction of 
stocks, revealed by comparison of data from identical 
mills, was consistent with a constant decline over the 
12 months period.....Figures are based on reports 
to Wool Institute from 115 mills equipped with 59% 
of the loomage of the industry. 


Styled Cottons... 


TANGIBLE EVIDENCE of efficacy of Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute’s efforts to promote fashion importance of 
cottons is presented in booklet just distributed to 
members, distributors and allied interests.....Covers 
merely highlights of work but demonstrates the wide- 
spread interest in the movement.....Includes repro- 
ductions of trade and retail advertising; letters com- 
mending the Institute’s swatching service; and exam- 
ples of press comment throughout the country..... 
Booklet should still further impress the industry with 
importance of this organized effort and should serve 


to indicate to other groups what they might do along 
similar lines. 


Price Trends... 


AN ENCOURAGING feature of textile price movements 
in September, disclosed by TrextTILE Wortp Index 
Numbers, was the relatively greater strength of 
manufactures of cotton and wool than of the raw ma- 
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terial value. This indicates either that values of 
manufactures had discounted previously a decline in 
raw material prices, or that volume of unfilled orders 
and small stocks of goods render manufactures more 
than seasonably independent of raw material fluctua- 
tions. Probably both factors were influential. 


Cotton Goods Activity... 


A HEALTHY CONDITION is disclosed by the statistical 
report of production, sales and shipments of standard 
cotton cloths during September, 1929, released by the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. Sales, in yards, during the month were 
38.3% more than production; shipments were 7.1% 
ahead of production; stocks at end of month showed 
decrease of 5.2% from end of August; unfilled orders 
increased 23.6% during month. Stocks on hand 
Sept. 30, 1929 were 17.3% less than on same date last 
year while unfilled orders were 10.3% more than a 
year ago. 


Selling by Smell... 


ABERFOYLE Mrc. Co. has announced that it would 
further identify its yarn by use of an aromatic which. 
however, will be fugitive and will not be noticeable in 
finished fabrics or garments made from the yarn. 


Underwear Production... 


PRODUCTION OF KNITTED underwear in August was 
slightly in advance of that in July, according to statis- 
tics just released by Department of Commerce. 
Increase most noticeable in men’s and women’s gar- 
ments, including both one-piece and two-piece lines. 
Stocks at end of August were lower than July. 
Total of unfilled orders at first of August and new 
orders received during month was 3,240,150 doz. as 
against total of 3,181,252 doz. for July. August 
shipments, 1,375,606 doz. against 1,063,774 doz. in July. 


Heflin Crop Report... 


SENATOR HEFLIN, our famous rocking-chair crop 
prognosticator, charges the crop reporting board with 
overestimating the cotton crop by 650,000 bales in its 
Oct. 1 figures. “If gambling exchanges and crooked 
speculators can manipulate these estimates, no wonder 
the poor producer is robbed when he takes his product 
to the market,” he continues. He may be correct 
but men more vitally concerned believe that final gin- 
ning figures will be million 
144 million bales. 


closer to 15 bales than 


Uplifting Worth Street... 


“The New Worth Street,” described in TEXTILE 
Wortp’s Annual Issue this year, is to give way to 
“The Newer Worth Street.” The cotton goods 
selling trade of New York is well on its way toward 
a place in the sun if the contemplated 150-story sky- 
scraper planned by the Noyes and Schulte interests 
materializes. Two square blocks west of Broadway 
to Church Street and extending from Worth to Duane 
Streets will be covered by this 1,600-ft. structure. 

According to present plans, the roof will be used as 
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an airplane landing field, enabling visiting buyers to 
drop in, at least with ease—and, it is hoped, with 
safety. One newspaper account claims that mer- 
chants, by using field glasses, will be able to see the 
dress parade at West Point from the summit. 

Places are being reserved for the next World Series. 


Novelty Crib Sheets... 


NURSERY RHYMES, fables and fairy tales furnish motif 
for embroidered designs on Pequot crib sheets now 
being placed on market for Christmas trade by Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. These novel- 
ties, presented in attractive celophane packages, are 





These new Pequot crib sheets have “It.” 
“It,” in this case, is nursery-appeal. 


further evidences of modern merchandising by manu- 
facturers of sheets and pillow cases. They also 
offer another indication of the appeal to the nursery, 
which has become increasingly important in recent 
years. Last year, the production of a series of 
nursery rugs was a high-spot of the Christmas season. 

The Pequot gift group also includes a number 
of gift boxes on which the colors of the sheets are 
blended in the decorations. 


Outerwear Trade Conference... 


AborTioN OF agreement for elimination of various 
unfair trade practices vexing the knitted outerwear 
industry will be sought at conference of manufac- 
turers scheduled by Federal Trade 
take place probably next month. 

conference will represent sales volume ot 
industry and it will be open to all who desire to 
participate. Program includes discussion and action 
on piracy of styles, misbranding and misrepresentation, 


Commission to 
Expected that 


55% of 
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price discrimination on a delivered basis, guaranteed 
prices, terms of sale, selling below cost, sanctity of 
contract, arbitration, and samples. 


Rayon Production... 


PRINTER'S DEVIL is on vacation so editor must take 
blame himself. Story on world rayon production 
in Annual Rayon Number of TEXTILE WORLD, 
published Sept. 28, 1929, gave total as 396,125,000 Ibs. 
in heading and 397,125,000 lbs. in table. Latter 
figure is the correct one. Despite friendly comment, 
from subscriber, of ‘““What’s a million pounds between 
friends?”, we have ordered an adding machine. 


Knitted Pajamas... 


KNITTED RAYON pajamas are the newest fashion note 
on what the well-dressed man should wear—in bed. 
Enterprising underwear producers tried this novelty 
recently, and report active consumer interest. These 
garments follow the stern masculine rule of conser- 
vatism. They are available in white, a mild shade 
of green, and tan. The colors are solid, except for 
a discreet amount of decoration—added, the knitters 
explain, “‘to lend tone.” 


Durene... 


MANUFACTURERS OF underwear and hosiery bearing 
the Durene label are making every effort to capitalize 
on the national advertising campaign of the Durene 
Association of America. They are requesting re- 
tailers throughout the country to make special window 
or departmental showings during week of Oct. 14, 
in order to reap full benefit from the advertisements 
that will make their appearance about that time. 


Raw Silk... 


New York is now definitely established as the world’s 
leading raw silk market, according to Jerome Lewine, 
president of National Raw Silk Exchange. Sep- 
tember was a record month on the exchange, transac- 
tions being 6,730 bales in excess of those on the 
Yokohama exchange for the same month. Septem- 
ber transactions on New York exchange totalled 
25,705 bales with value in excess of $16,500,000. 
This was 2,715 bales ahead of August, the previous 
record month, and represented a gain of nearly 300% 
over September, 1928, transactions. 


"Pun My Word!... 


ITALIAN MEN have presented a petition to Premier 
Mussolini that he issue one of his famous decrees 
barring women from wearing flesh colored stockings 
an lacy or diaphanous dress materials. Dresses 
above the knee and short sleeves would be taboo. 

The Duce you say. 


Raw Wool... 


PLANS FOR a national wool and mohair marketing 
agcney were adopted at conference in Chicago of 36 
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cooperative wool marketing organization representa- 
tives, called by Chairman Legge of Federal Farm 
Board. Those present said to represent 85% of 
country’s wool production. Organization committee 
of 15 was appointed to prepare articles of incorporation 
and by-laws. 


Underwear Trade Conference... 


Roy A. CHENEY, secretary of Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, is arranging another 
trade practice conference to be held this fall with 
the Federal Trade Commission at which time will be 
taken up the matter of placing labels on knit under- 
wear so that purchasers will be better informed as 
to actual percentage of wool in each garment. 


Silkworms en Route... 


SEVERAL HUNDRED million elite of the silkworm colo- 
nies of Italy are on their 13,000-mile journey to new 
scenes of activity in Japan, having travelled de luxe 
in a special car over the Northern Pacific Railway to 
Seattle. Their transportation involves more trouble 
than the movement of a Presidential train, since they 
require an even temperature between 60 and 80 de- 
grees, as well as absence of sunlight and odor. 
Freight rate is another problem as railroad does not 
know whether this is a live stock or a silk haul. 
They left Seattle Oct. 5 and, on arrival at Yokohama, 
will enter upon a spree of joyous living among the 
mulberry trees. 


The Textile Trend... 


Cotton TextireE Markets: A Government crop 
estimate, 90,000 bales above that of Sept. 1 came as 
a surprise to many in Worth St. Trading in many 
quarters had a tendency to slacken while buyers looked 
over the situation. Fundamental strength is on the 
mills side and there is no inclination to lose the recent 
advances made in many lines. <A few centers put 
through business for advanced deliveries at unchanged 
prices. 


Woot TeExTILE Markets: Men’s wear bookings con- 
tinue good, although sales fell off toward the end of 
last week due to the Jewish holiday. More business 
in hand generally than at the same time a year ago. 
Tweeds are strong in the women’s wear field to detri- 
ment of dressy types of coatings. Business has been 
spotty in this end and is almost immediately affected by 
consumer demand. 


Knit Goops Market: Active buying and firm seller’s 
markets prevails in underwear and outerwear. Sweater 
and bathing-suit movement especially good. Hosiery 
somewhat spotty; full-fashioned selling in darker 
shades; half-hose fancies better. Some lines of under- 
wear so well sold that jobbers are seeking substitutions. 


Sirk TextrtE MarKeEtTs: Raw silk again drops 5e. 
and rush to buy follows; many firms clear accumulated 
stocks; firmer market predicted. Thrown silk quiet; 
spun yarn firm, with demand steady. Broadsilk hesi- 
tant; winter southern resort fabrics selling well, but 
metals poor. 
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Two Poor Boys Converse 


INCE the arrival of J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, in this country, the eyes 
of the world have been turned toward Washington. 

To some, the conversations between President Hoover 
and Mr. MacDonald have opened up a vista of a new 
era of world peace and mutual understanding among 
nations. Others, unfortunately, have construed the 
events of the last week as a forerunner of an agressive 
alliance of the great at the expense of the small. 

To one who had the good fortune to attend the State 
dinner at the White House Monday evening, the meeting 
of these two men carried a far broader and more thrilling 
significance. As one of a small group gathered that 
evening in the famous room where Lincoln signed the 
emancipation proclamation, he watched the President of 
the United States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain talking together before the fireplace. He saw in 
one a poor boy, born in a humble cabin in an Iowa 
village, left penniless and almost friendless at the age of 
11, rising through his own initiative to a position of 
prominence in the direction of great capitalistic enter- 
prises. He saw in the other a boy of at least equally 
and poverty-stricken background, gradually 
advancing to the rank of the leading exponent of the 
cause of labor throughout the world. 

On Monday evening, those two erstwhile poor boys 


stood together as the heads of the two greatest nations 
in the world. 


obscure 


This picture means more than an indication of the 
personal opportunities in the world today; more than a 
reflection of the inter-relationship of nations; more than 
an index of the inter-dependence of capital and labor. 

The emergence of both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mac- 
Donald from obscurity and poverty was due only partly 
to their energy and their mental brilliance. 
primarily to their humanness. 


It was due 
Neither the President, as 
he commanded great engineering projects, nor the Prime 
Minister, as he strove to guide the steps of the working 
man, has ever lost for a moment this human instinct. 

To all of us, whether we are concerned with the 
government of nations, or with the management of 
industries, or with our relatively humble positions in the 


fabric of the world, this thought carries a vital sig- 
nificance. 


COr 
Production and Prices 


HI Federal Farm Board is provided through the 
Agricultural Marketing Act with but limited and 
vague powers to 


control production and_ therefore 


effectively to control prices, yet one of the chief subjects 
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of discussion among southern Congressmen and members 
of the Farm Board at present is as to the price growers 
ought to get for cotton this year. It is only a question 
of time, of course, before the same question will be raised 
regarding wool, wheat and other agricultural products 

Of course cotton and other agricultural commodities 
are worth what growers and middlemen can get for them, 
yet it may or may not be possible for cotton cooperatives, 
or other cooperative organizations marketing farm 
products, by the use of sufficient grants of Government 
money to force prices temporarily to unwarrantedly 
high levels, but the ability to market crops at normal 
prices is an entirely different matter and one depending 
directly upon ability to control production. 

“Fooling the Farmer” is what The Business Week, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, terms the efforts of the 
Federal Farm Board to stabilize prices of farm products 
with only the vaguest powers to control production. 
“Without such powers,” it says, “the Board and the co- 
operatives are merely sowing the wind to reap the whirl- 
wind. Every increase in price which they promise or 
achieve must lead to increased output and to increased 
demand upon Government credit to carry the surplus. 
The Board will find itself, year after year, playing an 
uncertain crop against world commodity markets, 
financing with its enormous funds a gigantic gamble. 
The stabilization corporations will become speculation 
corporations, blind pools playing with government money. 

“Other industries have proven that, even with close 
control of production through combination or coopera- 
tion, stabilization of prices is difficult; without it, 
impossible. Is it fair to the farmer to fool him any 
longer with the idea that a corporation charter and an 


endless supply of Government credit make agriculture an 
exception to the rule?” 








“Or 


Is Tariff Bill Doomed ? 


F EMASCULATION of the administrative features 

of the tariff bill by the Senate coalition of Democrats 
and Republican irregulars represents carefully planned 
political strategy, and is to characterize their action upon 
rate schedules, then it can be predicted confidently that 
the bill will be doomed as far as the present session of 
Congress is concerned. The accomplishments to date of 
the tariff wreckers have gone far toward making the 
whole tariff situation so nauseating to the country’s elec- 
torate that any method of side-tracking it would win 
generous applause. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the suggestion of so staunch a protectionist as Senator 
Jesse H. Metcalf of Rhode Island that the tariff farce 


should be ended by a vote to adjourn the Senate has 
been widely commended. 
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The real test of the sincerity and effectiveness of the 
‘ariff wrecking policy of the Senate coalition of Dem- 
icrats and Republican irregulars will come when the 
rate schedules are under consideration. Comparatively 
few of the common people back home understand the 
effect upon them and the country at large of defeat of 
the flexible provisions of the proposed method of valu- 
ing goods carrying ad valorem duties and of the provi- 
sion to allow representatives of labor to intervene in 
appraisal disputes, but it will be an entirely different 
matter when rate schedules are acted upon. It is diffi- 
cult to visualize certain Democratic and Republican 
irregular Senators from industrial sections of the 
country carrying their tariff-wrecking plan to such 
extremes. 

However, if the present tariff-wrecking policy is to be 
persisted in by the opposition coalition then it will be 
a simple matter to talk the bill to death and force the 
adjournment of Congress without final action. From 
such an emasculated and unscientific bill as now seems 
to be headed for conference, industry, agriculture and 
labor should pray to be saved. 


Or 


Durene Campaign Prospects 


ATIONAL publicity campaign of Durene manu- 

facturers will be started this month. It represents 
the latest step in a movement that has extended over a 
period of several years, among members of the Durene 
Association of America, to advertise their products to 
the trade, and also to the consuming public through 
national media. 

When the pendulum of women’s styles swung in the 
direction of shorter skirts, every inch that was taken off 
in the intervening years made it that much more difficult 
for mercerizers to dispose of their production, as all-silk 
hosiery was worn. To make up for this loss, many of 
the larger processors turned to the export field and, a 
large foreign business has been built up by American 
mercerizers within the last five years. 

Recent developments point to a swing in the opposite 
direction. Women’s skirts are going to be longer. How 
much longer and for how long a period are the only 
questions now in doubt. The statement has been made 
that if mercerized tops on women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery again came into the wide use they enjoyed five 
years ago, this item alone would be sufficient to keep a 
majority of the mercerizers and manufacturers of 
Durene busy. 

Durene manufacturers will not be slow to take full 
advantage of this “break” in their favor and few will be 
willing to contest their belief that more full-fashioned 
hosiery will have cotton tops during the next few years 
should skirts be longer, than has been the case during 
the reign of short skirts. If the knees are not to show 

t should make a difference in hosiery. Several leaders 
in the yarn trade predict that this one feature—longer 
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skirts—will be sufficient to assure success to the Durene 
campaign now getting under way. 

Aside from this the Durene Association has planned 
wisely, and its campaign to date has been one of the best 
handled and most effective merchandising steps under- 
taken by textile or any other group of manufacturers. If 
it succeeds, not only Durene manufacturers will benefit. 
Effects of it will be felt by hundreds of knitters, weavers 
and spinners of combed yarns. Its progress will be 
watched carefully. 


Or 


A Leak in Rayon Production 


AYON waste dealers report that they are having 

increasing difficulty in getting waste of the proper 
quality. They cite the recent instance of an important 
rayon plant which could not dispose of 100,000 Ib. of 
domestic waste, because this waste was composed of 
both coarse and fine yarns. When the executives of the 
plant in question were notified that this waste would not 
bring the desired high prices, they simply turned to other 
dealers and sought to dispose of it “at a price.” 

If this is typical of the attitude of the rayon producers 
on this point, it is not very logical. A simple rearrange- 
ment within the plant would serve to keep the coarse and 
fine wastes separate. Lacking that rearrangement, how- 
ever, the waste is bunched together indiscriminately, and 
offered to the trade in a condition which makes it unac- 
ceptable to converters. 

A few enterprising firms already have shown what 
can be done in this direction; they made some minor 
changes at the plants, added certain workers whose sole 
‘duty it was to keep the various grades of waste separate, 
and as a result the waste from these plants commands 
high prices. Why do not all rayon producers follow this 
example? They should separate their grades of waste, 
and thereby get a better return on this by-product. The 
experience of makers who carefully separate their waste 
is that gain in value more than covers separation cost. 

Some of these executives, when this issue was brought 
to their attention by converters, are reported to have 
replied that they weren’t interested ; they were not in the 
waste business; they were engaged in producing rayon 
yarn, and waste was merely incidental. This is all true 
enough as far as it goes, but it is certainly not good busi- 
ness. Obviously enough, waste is secondary to yarn 
production, and eventually perhaps there may be no 
waste, at all; certainly that seems to be the trend. 

At present, however, there is waste—sufficient quan- 
tities of it to represent nice figures in dollars and cents. 
Why do producers continue to throw it on the market in 
this condition, when, by keeping the grades separate at 
the plant, they could make it yield a prompt and satis- 
factory profit? Waste once mixed, can never be sepa- 
rated. Producers should close up this leak; it is 
unnecessary, and cuts into profits. 
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Part of a Set Made of Painted Canvas 
Being Moved by Overhead Railway 
at Paramount’s Hollywood Studio 


ERHAPS the most erratic use of 
Presse to be found in any indus- 

try which makes a fairly extensive 
use of such goods, is in the movies— 
according to a survey recently made of 
the use of textiles in Hollywood movie 
studios. 

One month or one year may record 
a heavy use of the goods, and a suc- 
ceeding period may witness a falling 
off with surprising suddenness. 

The reason for all this is that the 
character of productions varies greatly 
from season to season. In some one 
year there may be a widespread pro- 
duction of big costume spectacles which 
call for the making of many costumes, 
the extended use of draperies, and much 
scenery. Then the next season produc- 
tion may be confined almost entirely to 
simple sets, present-day costumes and 
many outdoor scenes, with the result 





‘Textiles 





in the 


Movies 


By Frank H. Williams 


that the need for textiles will dwindle 
to almost nothing. 

It is interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with all this, that in the last year 
or so the Hollywood studios have kept 
down production costs to a minimum, 
on account of the tremendous cost of 
installing sound reproduction apparatus. 
This has meant few costume pictures, 
many very simple sets without expen- 
sive drapes, etc., and only a little work 
done specially for productions in the 
wardrobe departments. 


Probability of Expansion 


Now, however, with the sound stage 
and apparatus costs fairly well absorbed 
and with the movies established, by rea- 
son of sound, on a new peak of popu- 
larity, the pendulum is swinging the 
other way; the wardrobe and drapery 
departments are getting busy again, 
elaborate new sets are being prepared, 
and indications are that the next 12 
months will witness the greatest use 
of textiles by the Hollywood movies 
since the development of the movie in- 
dustry. Fabrics are also used as sound 
reflectors and reverberation preventers 
in the taking of talking pictures. 

One of the reasons why textiles are 


mn 


Paramount Executives Giving Final Inspection to the Product of their 
Needle Workers. Stocks of Textiles May be Seen 
on Shelves at Right 
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coming back into their own is that 
sound movies have made possible the 
production of musical comedies, revues 
and vaudeville sketches of various 
kinds which call for many different set- 
tings and many elaborate costumes. Of 
course, some of the costumes are pur- 
chased ready-made, which means tex- 
tile consumption credited to the gar- 
ment industry. However in many 
studios all such purchasing is held to a 
minimum as it is found that wardrobe 
departments can manufacture costumes 
at a lower figure than the price at which 
they can be bought outside. 


Typical Fabric Requirements 


A typical studio of the top-notch 
class—a studio which is one of the 
biggest and busiest in the world, is that 
of Paramount Pictures. And a consid- 
eration of the use of textiles by this 
studio will offer good insight into the 
general use of textiles throughout all 
of the Hollywood studios. 

Two departments, the wardrobe and 
drapery departments, handle the major 
portion of textiles at this studio. Heads 
of these departments estimate that the 
total yardage used by them during the 
course of the last 12 months has been 
about 15,000 yds. In the wardrobe de- 
partment the principal materials used 
are chiffon, velvets, satin, lace, crepe, 
metal cloth, nets, wool goods and cotton 
goods. 

The drapery department’s chief de- 
mands are for damask, brocades and 
velours, and it requires fringes, cords 
and braids for trimmings. Through this 
department, also, are purchased the cot- 
ton sheeting required for mural back- 
grounds and canvas used for scene 
painting. 

Frank Richardson, head of the Para- 
mount wardrobe department, estimates 
his textile purchases during the last 12 
months to have been as follows: velvets, 
500 yds.; chiffons, 1,000 yvds.; metal 
cloths, 500 yds.; laces, 1,000 yds.; nets, 
2,000 yds. ; crepes, 100 yds. ; wool goods, 
100 yds., and cotton goods, 1,200 yds. 
Jacob Pretz, head of the drapery de- 
partment, estimates his department’s 
annual textile consumption in this way: 
damasks and brocades, 2,700 vds.; ve- 
lours, 2,500 vds.; trimmings, 2,500 yds., 
muslin sheeting, 800 yds. 

The placing on production of some 
special costume picture very consid- 








ibly imereases the studio’s textile 


eds. ° 
New Type of Production 


lor instance, at the Paramount studio 
1 the present time, one of the most 
elaborate spectacles produced by this 

mcern in years is now being made 
ready. This is “The Vagabond King,” 
ith Dennis King in the starring role. 
lor the ensemble scenes in this picture 
‘proximately 700 people must be out- 

tted with period costumes. Over 2,000 
vds. of textiles are required for this 
urpose, according to Mr. Richardson. 

[he drapery demands for this picture 
ire also great. There are 55 elaborate 
settings, varying from the throne room 
of Louis XI of France, to the interior 
‘ Notre Dame Cathedral, all of them 
hung with the proper sort of draperies. 
Five hundred yards of muslin sheeting 
were used in this production for the 
mural paintings. The royal bedroom set 
required 250 yards of gold cloth draper- 
ies and an equal quantity of material 
was used in draping the throne room. 


Price Is a Minor Consideration 


The best possible materials are used 
at all times. Of course, where possible, 
purchases are made at a dealer’s price, 
but usually demand for the materials is 
so pressing and immediate that the only 
question with the purchasing depart- 
ment—which does all buying on requisi- 
tions from the other departments—is to 
get the goods to the studio immediately. 
Consequently a surprisingly large quan- 
tity of all textiles used at the average 
movie studio is purchased at top retail 
prices. 

It is impossible, in many cases, to 
shop around for prices on the needed 
textiles because scene painting, costume 
making, draping sets, etc., are never al- 
lowed to hold up a production. It has 
been found far better to spend much 
money on these items which might pos- 
sibly be saved, than to hold up produc- 
tion a day or a week and have salaries 
of $6,000 a weék stars more than eat 
up the savings. The big expense of 
movie production is in the salaries paid 
to members of the cast, and the easiest 
way to cut down production costs is by 
filming the picture in the shortest pos- 
sible time, rather than by trying to save 

iew dollars in purchasing the mate- 
rials needed for the settings and 
costumes. 


(he Paramount drapery department 





Men’s Wardrobe at Paramount with Made-Up Garments 
Awaiting Use in a Movie Spectacle 





Adjusting Lights and Microphone for a Talking “Close-Up.” 
at the Rear are Important in Giving Proper Record to the Voice 


purchases most of its materials through 
local jobbers, although some of the 
goods come from New York. The ward- 
robe department imports a surprisingly 


large quantity of the finest materials 
it uses. Other purchases are made 


through the Los Angeles agents of lead- 
ing firms. All textiles bought by the 
wardrobe department are made up by 
its own workers right at the studio. 
This department has a complete equip- 
ment in the way of sewing machines, 
cutting machines, etc., and has space 
for 175 workers. 


Colors Gain in Interest 


A further interesting contribution of 
textiles to the 


movies is in the new 
color pictures which are being pro- 
duced in constantly larger numbers. 


These color pictures reproduce patterns, 
shadings, color, very accurately, and 
the finest possible textiles are being 
used in such pictures in adding distinc- 
tion and interest to them. With perhaps 
five other studios consuming about the 
same quantities of textiles as Para- 
mount and with 10 to 15 smaller studios 
consuming a third as much, the use of 
textiles in Hollywood movie production 
has been running around 130,000 yards 
annually and is in line for expansion as 
elaborate productions increase. 










Women’s Wardrobe at Paramount Showing the Products of 
the Garment Making Department 
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The Fabric Screens 


Organize Board to Coordinate 
Texas Cotton Growers 


AustTIN, TeEx.—Following the instruc- 
tions of a group of Texas bankers, 
which held a meeting at Houston to 


study plans to effect organizations of 
Texas cotton growers with a view to 
securing the benefits of the Federal 
Farm Act, Governor Dan Moody has 
appointed a temporary committee of 
seven to complete the organizations. 

This committee is composed of L. R. 
Gabbard, chief of the farm and ranch 
division of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment station; John E. Owens, vice- 
president Republic National Bank & 
Trust Co., Dallas; W. M. McGregor, 
president First National Bank, Wichita 
Falls; P. B. Doty, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Beaumont; W. B. Lee, 
vice-president Spur National Bank, 
Spur; Lawrence Westbrook, member 
Texas legislature, Waco; John Q. Mc- 
Adams, president Winters State Bank. 

The committee will hold a meeting 
at an early date to begin the work of 
forming the required organizations, in 
accordance with plans approved by the 
Federal Farm Board. 

The program contemplates the for- 
mation of a permanent State cotton 
council to negotiate for farm aid with 
the Federal board. 
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ITUATED amid 
the towering Appa- 
lachian Mountains 
near Asheville, N. C., 
is the American Enka 
Corp.’s modern indus- 
trial unit which is en- 
gaged on a large scale 
exclusively in the manufacture of rayon 
yarns. The first skein of “Enkaline” to 
be produced in America passed through 
the drying chambers at Enka less than 
a year after the day that ground was 
broken for the new $10,000,000 plant, 
which has undertaken the production of 
17,500 Ib. of viscose yarn in one day, 
with a capacity of 5,000,000 Ib. annually. 
The plant proper, which contains over 
one million square feet of floor space, 
the roofs of which cover 25 acres, con- 
sists of nine complete factory structures 
of brick, iron, and steel, one story in 
height, with the exception of the large 
three-story and basement chemical build- 
ing. One side of the main building, 
which is constructed in the shape of an 
“L,” measures one-third of a mile in 
length. 
High-Quality Construction 
The architectural treatment of the 
entire plant layout expresses the dignity 
and stability of the business in which 
the American Enka Corp. is engaged, 
and it represents the highest type 
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Starts Production 


By R. C. Maultsby 


of modern factory construction for rayon 
manufacture. The special sawtooth de- 
sign which was developed to provide an 
82-ft. span between columns has a row 
of Robertson single-glazed sash every 28 
ft. The roof deck is composed of three- 
inch grooved and splined plank, overlaid 
with a one-inch layer of cork insulation, 
and a built-up waterproofing with an all- 
white surface reflecting heat and light. 


Chemical and Spinning Depts. 


The L-shaped building contains the 
chemical departments where the cellulose 
is transformed into viscose by the chemi- 
cal treatments employed in the process. 
The spinning building, which is located 
adjacent to the viscose department, is 
equipped with 72 spinning machines, 
each one having 120 spinning places. 
After the viscose mass is subjected to 
the coagulating bath in acid and is 
formed into filaments, the resulting fibers 
are wound on spinning spools and trans- 


Rear View of Plant of American Enka Corp. 


ferred to the washing 


machines where they 
are thoroughly cleansed 
of all acid traces. 

The racks on which 
the spools are placed 
as they are taken 
away from the spin- 
ning machines are next carried to the 
drying machines for treatment under 
controlled conditions of humidity and 
temperature. The dried spools are then 
transported to the twisting department 
in which 160 twisting machines are in- 
stalled. The product receives the re- 
quired twist and then proceeds through 
the reeling, bleaching, final drying, as- 
sorting, packing, and shipping depart- 
ments, in almost a straight line to the 
railroad siding. 


Other Buildings 


Other buildings in the factory group, 
in addition to the huge L-shaped struc- 
ture, include the chemical laboratory, 
power plant, filter station, cafeterias, and 
general store room. Separate buildings 
also provide for pump control, instru- 
ment-making shop, machine shop, black- 
smith shop, electrical shop, carpenter 
shop, lead-burner shop, glass-blower 
shop, medical department, and _ labor 
employment bureau. 

Although a portion of the plant’s elec- 
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‘ric power is purchased from the Caro- 
na Power & Light Co., the Enka power 
lant will supply the balance. Four 

Babcock & Wilcox Stirling 500-hp. boil- 

ers, equipped with Riley stokers, have 
een installed in the power house, while 
the turbine room is equipped for the 

present with two Allis-Chalmers turbines 

f 2,000 kw. capacity each. 


Hominy Creek Diverted 


It was necessary to divert the course 
of Hominy Creek, which supplies the 
plant with its daily requirement of 
5,000,000 gal. of water, as it crossed the 
site on which the buildings are now 
located. The new section of the stream’s 
channel is more than mile in length. 
The water system also includes an arti- 
ficial lake for use as a storage and set- 
tling basin with a capacity of 300,000,000 
gal. The filter plant .is equipped to 
handle 5,000,000 gal. of water every 
24 hours. 

In addition to the 250 acres of land 
composing the factory site, the American 
Enka Corporation has purchased 1,800 
acres of surrounding farm and moun- 
tainous territory which provides the em- 
ployes with picnic grounds and other 
recreational advantages. The first unit 
of 100 residences, consisting of five-, 
six- and eight-room brick cottages and 
garages, equipped with electric ranges 
and other conveniences, has been com- 
pleted. Additional houses have been 
provided for company officials in Enka, 
and like the others, they are ideally 
situated on the sloping hills near the 
plant and are easily accessible by well- 
graded, paved streets and sidewalks at- 
tractively laid out. 


Employes Learn Fast 


Something over 1,600 men and girls 
have been employed and are receiving 
instruction in the manufacture and han- 
dling of the light, fluffy yarn, and addi- 
tional operatives will be placed in the 
plant gradually, as the remainder of the 
machinery, already installed, is ready for 
operation. Eighteen well-trained Dutch 
girls were brought from Holland to in- 
struct the mountaineers in the twisting, 
reeling, and assorting departments. The 
ready adaptability displayed by the moun- 
tain girls in learning the careful and 
exacting operations required in the pro- 
duction and handling of rayon yarns 
has exceeded expectations, and their in- 
structors will be able to return to Hol- 














Power Plant of American Enka Corp. 


land at an earlier date than originally 
planned. 


Rapid Construction 


The rapidity and energy with which 
The H. K. Ferguson Co., contractors, 
Cleveland, Ohio, accomplished the com- 
pletion of the tremendous plant is typical 
of all the activities involved in the Enka 
development. It was on Sept. 23, 1928, 
that A. J. L. Moritz, vice-president and 
technical manager of the company, 
closed the deal for the property on 
which the present town of Enka is 
located. Two days later, the organiza- 
tion of The H. K. Ferguson Co. was at 
work on the ground, and in exactly nine 
morths viscose was bein pumped through 
the spinning machines. 

An extensive study of about 100 pos- 
sible locations for the proposed plant 
was made by the Dutch officials, who 
finally decided upon the Hominy Valley 
section near Asheville. Their decision 
was based on years of experience in 
the manufacture of rayon and the real- 
ization that an abundance of soft water, 
an ample supply of intelligent native 
labor, and an ideal climate are essential 
for the economical production of the 
chemical fiber. Textile authorities have 
been unanimous in the opinion that the 
Dutch officials who selected North Caro- 
lina for their enterprise possessed ex- 
cellent judgment and also intelligent 
foresight in their decision to locate 
where they have. 


_— 


The American Enka Corp.’s Plant with Mountain Background 
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The expert knowledge and engineer- 
ing ability of the Dutch was exemplified 
by the work of J. M. Van den Bosch 
and J. W. Lubberhuizen, chief engineers 
of the company, who prepared the plans 
for the large rayon plant. Mr. Van den 
Bosch developed the plans for the build- 
ings, while Mr. Lubberhuizen had charge 
of machinery and mechanical equipment 
design for the plant, assisted by Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., of New 
York, who handled detail work and 
acted as consulting engineers. The en- 
gineering firm also assisted Enka repre- 
sentatives in securing bids and placing 
contracts for that part of the machinery 
to be purchased in this country. Draw- 
ings for the employe houses were pre- 
pared by the Charlotte, N. C., office of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., which 
company also has supervised their 
construction. 


Organization of Company 


The American Enka Corp., organized 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, 
May 2, 1928, has issued capital stock 
amounting to $16,000,000, all of which 
was originally placed in Europe. The 
majority of this stock is held by the 
Maekubee, a subsidiary of the Dutch 
Enka, which is the holding company for 
the foreign enterprises in Germany, 
Italy, England, and other countries, with 
the exception of Holland. 


Dr. J. C. Hartogs, of Arnhem, 
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Holland, the managing director of the 
Nederlandsche Kunstzijdefabriek, Enka, 
(Artificial Silk Factory), and recognized 
as a leading authority on the manufac- 
ture of quality rayon yarns, is the presi- 
dent of American Enka Corp. His 
valuable experience and thorough knowl- 
edge gained by nearly 20 years of active 
participation in the development of rayon 
is a distinct asset to the Enka enterprise 
in this country. 


Board of Directors 


The board of directors of the company 
is composed of the following bankers 
and business men: O. L. Alexander, 
vice-president, Pocahontas Coal Co., 
New York; Frederick A. Allen, partner, 
Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, New 
York (chairman of the board) ; George 
H. Burr, partner, George H. Burr & 
Co., bankers, New York; Franklin 
D)’Olier, vice-president, Prudential In- 
surance Co., New York; F. H. Fentener 
van Vlissingen, chairman of the board of 
directors, Maekubee, Utrecht, Holland 
(vice-chairman of the board); Dr. 
Jacques C. Hartogs, president, Enka 
Maekubee, Arnhem, Holland; H. C. 
McEldowney, president, Union Trust 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; P. A. Rockefeller, 
director, National City Bank, New 
York; Philip Stockton, president, Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; Fred 
L. Seely, president, Biltmore Industries, 
Inc., Asheville, N. C.; and Franz Koe- 
nigs, president, R. Rodius-Koenigs Trad- 
ing Corp., Amsterdam, Holland. 

The administrative and sales offices, 
which are under the direction of C. 
McD. Carr, commercial vice-president, 
are now located at 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and sales of fully guaranteed 
standard 150- and 100-denier yarns are 
being sold for October, November, and 
December delivery by the selling agents, 
Cannon Mills and Cotton Products Co., 
which have branch offices in the prin- 
cipal markets. 


Ultimate Production 


The present plant of American Enka 
will be in full operation by the last of 
the year. The factory will have an 
ultimate production of between 30,000 
and 35,000 lb. per day and will employ 
at full capacity nearly 4,000 people, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of which will be 
women and girls. However, the present 
unit which is completed will produce at 


TEXTILE WORLD Index 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for  Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January.. 146 168 174 206 191 182 
April. 144 156 168 209 189 178 
July.. 178 182 190 200 195 189 
September.. 171 186 194 195 194 189 
October 177 192 206 201 203 197 
1923 
January.. 225 225 220 230 225 225 
April. 231 239 224 +242 233 234 
July <2 197 190 236 212 211 
September.. 224 215 207 224 215 216 
October.... 237 222 212 225 219 219 
1924 
January.. 278 38241 228 243 236 239 
April.. 220 =—211 192 194 193 198 
July 270 198 186 191 189 196 
September... 197 191 188 190 189 190 
October 195 196 187 189 188 199 
1925 
January.. 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April.. 196 194 193 180 187 188 
July 197 183 185 176 181 182 
September.. 189 191 192 174 183 185 
October 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January.. 167 175 177 162 170 171 
April.. 153 163 161 155 158 159 
July 149 149 151 14] 146 147 
September... 137 158 158 144 151 152 
October 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 
January. 107 134 140 140 140 138 
April.. 118 136 143 142 143 140 
July 143 149 156 145 151 150 
September.. 176 180 187 166 177 177 
October 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 
January.. 151 163 166 166 166 165 
April.. 164 160 160 165 162} 162 
July 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
September... 150 157 159 165 162 161 
October 157 161 162 164 163 162 
1929 
January .. 162 166 158 169 1634 164 
February... 162 163 157 173 165 164 
March. . 170 165 160 172 166 166 
April.. 163} 164 157 173 165 165 
May... 156 160 150 173 162 161 
June.. 150 160 148 167 157 158 
July.. 149 160 149 166 158 158 
August 149 160 153 166 159} 159 
September... 151 161 154 1613 158 158 
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for September 


HE most notable feature disclosed 

by the September index numbers 
for cotton and wool and their manufac- 
tures, was the relatively greater strength 
in values of manufactures than in values 
of raw materials. This indicates either 
that values of manufactures had dis- 
counted previously a decline in raw 
material prices, or that the volume of 
unfilled orders and small stocks of goods 
render manufactures more than season- 
ably independent of raw material fluc- 
tuations, with the probability that both 
factors have been influential. 

The raw wool index failed to reflect 
the decline in fine wools because it is 
based upon both fine and medium 
domestic qualities, the firmness of the 
latter offsetting the weakness of fine 
wools. The same applies to tops and 
yarns, and slight appreciation of values 
of coarse tops at the end of the month 
was responsible for the fractional ad- 
vance in the group index number. 

While the raw cotton index showed 
an advance of two points for the month, 
as compared with only a one point rise 
in both yarns and gray goods, the rela- 
tive strength of the latter is more ade- 
quately disclosed by the indexes for the 
last week of the month which were as 
follows: Cotton, 149; yarns, 161; gray 
goods, 155; colored goods, 161; group 
average, 158. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
use of the index numbers may be ad- 
dressed to TEXTILE Wor tp, Statistical 
Dept., Statler Bldg., Boston. 
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maximum capacity about 17,500 Ib. 
daily. The operating management, 
under the able direction of A. J. L. 
Moritz, has the background and co- 
operation of the successful Dutch Enka, 
which was organized in 1911 and has 
enjoyed tremendous growth since that 
time. 

Other officers of the corporation are 
John T. Johnson, treasurer, and C. 
Vanderhooven, acting secretary and 
assistant treasurer. The company’s 
bankers are: Lee Higginson & Co., 
The Bankers Trust Co., and the Na- 
tional City Bank, in New York; and the 
Central Bank & Trust Co., in Asheville. 





Melton Cloth Bids Asked 
By Army Depot 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, will receive bids 
Oct. 18 to supply them with 69,848 yd., 
cotton handkerchief cloth, olive drab, 
to conform with specifications 6-5. 
Oct. 21 the depot will open proposals to 
furnish them with 43,500 yd., olive drab 
melton cloth, 56 to 58 in. wide to con- 
form with specifications 8-61B. 


Numbers 


WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January..... 128 163 179 182 173 
Aprl......+. §65 185 185 184 182 
July..:. . 189 202 196 188 193 
September... 192 202 199 190 194 
October..... 199 209 208 191 199 
1923 
January... . 212 225 227 203 213 
Agt.....s.. 222 230 234 225 228 
EDS ciscan> cane 223 233 228 228 
September... 210 215 228 223 222 
October... .. 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January... 217 227 221 223 223 
Aprl........ 216 230 223 219 22) 
duly... . aa 209 212 219 213 
September. 217 226 217 221 220 
October. . . 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January... 215 213 211 229 221 
April... 219 234 230 241 235 
July.. . 216 217 216 239 227 
September. 213 209 212 227 219 
October. .. 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January..... 215 213 211 229 221 
eee 181 193 198 224 208 
July.. . 093 184 189 215 199 
September... 177 182 190 209 197 
October..... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January... 178 187 190 209 198 
April.. 177 182 184 211 196 
July... 180 183 183 211 196 
September 182 183 187 211 198 
October... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January... 194 193 186 212 201 
April... .. 199 206 198 215 208 
July 204 206 203 214 209 
September 198 199 203 212 206 
October... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January... 199 198 201 2113 206 
February.... 198 196 201 211 205 
March.. 194 193 200 211 203} 
BOR ss «550 187 189 198 211 202 
MEOG...:.... Te 183 194 211 199 
ee eee te, i. 174 191 211 196 
July.. 169 170 188 211 194 
August.... 168 172 188 211 1943 
September. 168 173 188 211 195 


Value of Periodic Inspection 


Stressed at Meeting 


* HE economy of maintaining ade- 
quately equipped machine shops 
in textile plants received particu- 

lar emphasis in the fall meeting of the 

Master Mechanics’ Division of the 

Southern Textile Association, which 

was held at the Jefferson Hotel, Colum- 

bia, S. C., Oct. 3, under the leadership 
of W. G. Young, of the Kendall Co., 

Paw Creek, N. C., chairman. Although 

many members were not able to attend 

on account of flood conditions in the 

Carolinas and Georgia, the compara- 

tively small number present entered into 

a round of lively discussion that was 

characteristic of the keen interest usu- 

ally displayed by the master mechanics 
at their divisional meetings. 

In opening the meeting, Chairman 
Young stated that the purpose of the 
organization was to provide members 
with an opportunity to meet and ex- 
press their opinions and relate their ex- 
periences for the benefit of the entire 
group. 


W. W. McLeod Speaks 


One of the features of the meeting 
was a talk on plant maintenance by 
W. W. McLeod, assistant general man- 
ager, the Kendall Co., Paw Creek, 
N. C., who described the system em- 
ployed by the group of southern mills 
owned by his firm. Mr. McLeod felt 
that perhaps no group of textile em- 
ployes desired to “keep on top of their 
jobs” any more than the master me- 
chanics, but that this state was often 
difficult for them to attain because of 
the lack of necessary personnel under 
them to inspect machinery regularly 
ind to determine when repairs are 
needed before actual breakdowns occur. 

The Kendall Co., about four years 
igo, inaugurated a system of plant in- 
spection that has greatly facilitated the 
roblem of maintenance. The plant 
inaintenance inspector is provided with 
pecial blank forms, so arranged that 
he desired information can be indicated 
'y check marks, and these are carried 

ith him on his job each day. His work 

mapped out for weeks, or even 
onths, in advance and is scheduled to 
rovide periodic inspection of the 

ant’s machinery, equipment and _ vil- 

ge houses. Upon the completion of an 

spection, one copy of the report is 
ven to the overseer of the depart- 
ent covered, and the duplicate is 
rned over to the mill manager. This 
port terminates the plant maintenance 
spector’s responsibility, and it is nec- 
sary definitely to outline his authority 
the overseers in advance, in order 


- 


of Master Mechanics 


that no misunderstanding on that point 
may occur. 

The system of plant maintenance in- 
spection was said to enable the mill 
executives to know at all times the 
exact physical condition of their prop- 
erties. It was found that little change 
in the repair costs was effected by the 
system during the first few months of 
its operation, but that in time it was 
noticed that end breakage and loom 
stops had been reduced by enormous 
percentages, and the quality of the 
product had been improved. One plant 
has not had a motor burn out while in 
operation in two years, while the mas- 
ter mechanic at another mill has not 
been called from bed at night to make 
repairs for the same length of time. 
Losses in production from machinery 
breakdowns have, therefore, been prac- 
tically eliminated, it was pointed out. 


On Machine Shop Maintenance 


The first prepared question for dis- 
cussion was concerning the proper care 
of machine tools and shop equipment. 
E. P. McWhirter, of Monarch Mills, 
Union, S. C., stated that machinery in 
his shop is stopped at 10 a.m. on 
Saturdays, and is then cleaned and 
placed in order. All drills are placed in 
a rack near the drill press and no one 
is allowed to use machinery and drills 
except the regular mechanics. He stated 
that an accurate check is made of files 
and drills issued to mechanics. When 
reamers wear down two or three thou- 
sandths of an inch and will not fit, they 
are ground down to a smaller size, it 
was said. 

Chairman Young read a paper sub- 
mitted by M. W. Hayden, master me- 
chanic, Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Co., Spray, N. C., in answer to the en- 
tire list of questions. With reference to 
the first question, he said that lathes, 
planers, milling machines, shapers, drill 
presses, keywaying machines, slotters, 
power hack saws, grinders and electric 
drills should be kept free from rust and 
oiled often. 

High speed drills and cutters were 
said to be more satisfactory than carbon 
steel drills, especially in cases where 
several mechanics use the same equip- 
ment. Consideration of the proper ma- 
chinery that should be selected for a well 
equipped shop was based on an average 
textile mill of 30,000 spindles and 700 
looms. While it was pointed out by 
H. H. Iler, of Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C., that from an economical 
standpoint, selections should be made 
with the idea that each machine would 
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stand idle only a small part of the time, 
still emergencies were said to sometimes 
arise in plant operation that more than 
justify an expenditure for equipment 
which does not find constant use in the 
shop. 


An Ideal Equipment 


It was generally agreed that a well- 
equipped machine shop should include: 
one large lathe, one small lathe, one 
drill press, one 16 or 24 in. stroke 
shaper, one milling machine, one power 
hack saw, and complementary equip-: 
ment. The installation of other ma- 
chinery in the shop was said to depend 
upon the plant’s special requirements 
and the available facilities for econom- 
ical repair work by independent shops. 

Only two or three of the master 
mechanics present were found to be 
using an automatic gear cutter or hob- 
ing machine in their shops. Gears cut 
on machines of the type mentioned were 
said to have “true centers,” require less 
power in their operation, and eliminate 
a large percentage of gear replacements 
in the long run. However, one member 
stated that in addition to the expense 
of the machine, other equipment would 
be needed in connection with the gear 
cutter, or hobbing machine, which would 
stand idle perhaps 90% of the time, 
while a milling machine could be used 
for cutting gears and a wide range of 
other work as well. 

An electric welder was said to be 
valuable in the machine shop, but the 
acetylene welder was thought to be 
equally as important. Mr. Hayden’s 
opinion was that steel could be welded 
by electricity more satisfactorily than 
with acetylene, and that the electric 
welder has the advantage of being easy 
to carry from place to place. This is 
not the case with an acetylene welder 
if the acetylene is generated. The elec- 
tric welder was preferred for spot weld- 
ing, crankshaft welding, gear casings 
and pulleys. 

The majority of master mechanics 
favored better quality steels for making 
studs. Cold rolled steel was said to be 
too soft for that purpose and not at all 
satisfactory. It was stated that crucible 
steel will remain straight and firm when 
holes and keyways are finished, and 
although the cost is about double that 
of cold rolled steel, it was said to have 
from 25% to 75% longer life and to 
give much better service. 


Standardization of Parts 


Standardizing on valves and other 
equipment in order to carry a minimum 
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stock of spare parts was said to be good 
practice. It was pointed out that a 
single manufacturer probably could not 
supply all the best valves for special pur- 
poses. Bleacheries are anxious to find 
valves, for instance, that will resist sul- 
phuric acids, caustic soda, and certain 
other chemicals, it was brought out in 
the discussion. For ordinary steam 
valves, standardization on one make and 
type of valve was said to be desirable. 

There was not enough definite in- 
formation available on the relative 
merits of ball or roller bearings as com- 
pared with plain ring oiling bearings. 
Grover Queen, of The Kendall Co., 
Newberry, S. C., presented the results 
of tests made of ball bearings on a short 
line of shafting driving eight cards with 
a 10 hp., 1175 r.p.m., motor. The ball 
bearings, which were lubricated every 
three months, showed a 64% saving in 
power, as compared with plain ring oil- 
ing bearings that required lubrication 
each month. It was also stated that 
ball bearings on individually driven 
spinning frames of 248 spindles, warp 
wind, effected a saving of about 5% 
in power consumption. 

Power plunger pumps were said to 
be excellent for boiler feed, being more 
economical to operate than steam pumps. 
Mr. Iler said that from the standpoint 
of maintenance, centrifugal pumps, 
where there is no excessive lift required, 
are the most satisfactory. ‘While the 
power consumption may be slightly more 
for centrifugal pumps,” he continued, 
“they have no valves, no springs to 
break, and no studs to work out and 
jam up things. They are better than 
duplex steam pumps; there is no pack- 
ing of plungers and pistons, and they 
are practically ‘fool-proof,’ as nothing 
happens when a valve is closed acci- 
dentally.” 

Fire-Fighting Equipment 

The proper upkeep of fire-fighting 
equipment was said to be very important 
and to require careful attention. Mr. 
Hayden’s paper stated, “All hose houses 
should be kept clear and their roofs 
free from leaks. Hose will mildew if 
water is allowed to leak on it, making 
it rot in a very short time. All greasy 
waste should be cleaned away from ma- 
chines and put in boxes, then carried 
each day to the boiler house and burned. 
All aisles and exits should be kept clear 
and all fire escapes should be kept in 
good order. Dry air sprinkler systems 
should be watched closely at all times, 
never allowing water to stand in the 
dry system too long at a time, as water 
in the pipes will cause rust and pit from 
the inside. Changes are always being 
made inside a plant and sprinkler heads 
to accommodate such changes should be 
installed immediately.” 

Well equipped carpenter shops for 
average textile mills, according to sev- 
eral members, should include the fol- 
lowing machines: one band saw, one rip 
saw, one buzz planer or jointer, and, 
if much carpentry work is to be done, 
one miter box saw and one planer 18x6 
in. Again it was thought that the spe- 
cial requirements of individual plants 
should determine machinery selection. 
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Favorable Trend in Cottons 





Unfilled Orders Gain 23.6% in 
September—T he 4-Year Record 


TATISTICAL reports of production, 

sales and shipments of standard cot- 
ton cloths during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1929, were made public Oct. 9 by 
the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. They showed a 
favorable trend. 

Production during the four weeks of 
September amounted to 268,611,000 yd., 
or at the rate of 67,153,000 yd. per 
week. 

Sales during September were 371,- 
485,000 yd., or 138.3% of production. 
Shipments during the month were 287,- 
628,000 yd., equivalent to 107.1% of 
production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 345,043,000 yd., rep- 


resenting a decrease of 5.2% during the 
month. 

Unfilled orders on Sept. 30 were 438,- 
952,000 yd., representing an increase of 
23.6% during the month. 

Stocks on hand Sept. 30, 1929 were 
17.3% less than on the same date in 
1928, and unfilled orders were 10.3% 
more than a year ago. As of Sept. 30, 
1929, the excess of unfilled orders over 
stocks on hand was equivalent to 14 
week’s production at the current rate. 
On the same date in 1928 stocks were 
in excess of orders. 

These statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton cloths are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and selling 





Cotton Cloth Production Statistics of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 











Thousands of Yards 








. . Unfilled 
1926 Production Sales Shipments Stock at End Orders at End 
January......... 212,940 275,753 219,192 262,464 317,878 
February... .. ; 214,684 191,260 231,635 245,513 277,503 
March (5 weeks)... . 254,615 230,077 249,573 250,555 258,007 
ois nana ee © 211,948 165,090 188,845 273,658 234,252 
Ne os ss ee 201,058 171,394 187,976 286,920 217,850 
June (5 weeks)... 225,807 166,760 201,902 310,825 182,708 
July... 184,033 273,900 206,676 288,182 249,932 
August... ; are 191,683 272,283 220,316 259,549 301,899 
September (5 weeks)...... 244,110 314,966 286,507 217,152 330,358 
‘Cl See SaaS ; 214,361 212,959 215,483 216,030 327,834 
November... = 215,578 197,175 204,450 227,158 302,559 
December (5 weeks)... . 257,476 241,784 237,400 247,234 324,943. 
BOR cca case ese Hake 2,628,293 2,713,401 SEN case || eek eee 
1927 
January..... , ‘ 228,933 376,811 259,955 216,212 441,799 
February... sae rin 232,611 270,644 258,303 190,520 454,140 
March (5 weeks)......... 277,052 296,165 305,134 162,438 445,171 
ONE. cs 6 sos ae eee ot 237,185 252,301 222,942 176,681 474,530 
May... SR Gee ear aton pha 231,874 328,144 230,665 177,890 572,009 
June (5 weeks)........ a 279,456 179,060 269,723 187,623 481,346 
ee ere 229,097 215,730 239,193 177,527 457,883 
August*.... ccm aete et is 245,605 255,992 221,915 201,217 491,960 
September (5 weeks)... 346,902 333,607 346,199 201,920 479,368 
October**............ 331,854 225,560 293,411 257,011 432,447 
November... ... a ; 312,621 193,871 286,097 292,535 340,221 
December (5 weeks) ***. . 372,042 374,581 328,076 337,501 386,726. 
MRR OS CN et we se ses 3,334,232 3,302,466 See neces 2° CUMWeecoae 
1928 
January........ 297,669 194,114 266,947 367,223 313,893 
RE eae 300,323 256,328 285,404 382,142 284,817 
March (5 weeks)........ 358,271 350,101 337,819 402,594 297,099 
April... yee it icaia : 286,005 335,117 270,172 418,427 362,044 
May (5 weeks)... 349,325 269,845 326,244 441,508 305,645 
June... : 287,818 267,025 270,341 458,984 302,328 
July... ee 221,826 187,439 217,540 463,270 272,227 
August (5 weeks).... 302,470 340,810 324,073 441,667 288,964 
September... : 253,688 387,151 278,110 417,245 398,005 
October... . 284,899 402,953 307,402 394,742 492,556 
November (5 weeks)... 341,841 375,163 347,949 388,634 519,770 
December. . 279,207 225,189 276,098 391,743 468,861 
Total.. 3,563,342 3,590,235 Re = = akeake. - -Son wid 
1929 
January (5 weeks)... 342,806 317,078 345,354 389,195 440,585 
February... oaks 292,873 340,709 309,118 372,950 472,176 
March... Ss ; 297,994 358,333 325,633 345,311 504,876 
April.. ; : 283,878 202,520 277,098 352,091 430,298 
May (5 weeks).. ; ; 341,370 278,335 326,121 367,340 382,512 
June... ; 285,928 228,244 252,008 401,260 358,748 
July... : 234,439 262,889 252,779 382,920 368,858 
August (5 weeks).... 307,538 312,635 326,398 364,060 355,095 
September. 268,611 371,495 287,628 345,043 438,952 


*Beginning with the week ended Aug. 27, 1927 and thereafter production reported to The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc. was included in these figures. 


This accounts for the large increase in volume for 


August and subsequent months and the quantity figures for these months are not comparable with the 


preceding months. 


**Beginning with October, 1927, a still further enlargement of the basis for the statistics was made by 
the inclusion of three additional fabric groups, making a total of 23 groups now represented in these reports. 

***The figures for sales and shipments for December, and stock at the end of December, have been 
revised because of an error in the original compilation of these items for one of the 23 constituent groups. 
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accents reporting through the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
\ew York and the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. The groups cover upward of 
31) classifications or constructions of 


standard cotton cloths and represent a 
large part of the production of these 
fabrics in the United States. A _ re- 
capitulation of monthly totals going 
back to January, 1926, is on page 68. 


N. A. C. M. Convention Program 


Employe Relations, Distribution 
and Fashion the Principal Topics 


rT*HOMAS W. PELHAM, vice-pres- 

ident of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., will address the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers at the 
annual dinner Thursday, Oct. 31. The 
banquet will be the closing feature of a 
two-day convention in which employe 
relations, distribution and fashions will 
be the general topics for discussion. 

President Lincoln Baylies will open 
the convention with greetings to the 
manufacturers at the first of the sessions 
which will be held at 2:30 o’clock, 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 30. Irving 
Southworth of Lawrence will preside 
and the speakers will have for their 
topic “Some Aspects of Employe Rela- 
tions.” 

A theater party and fashion show will 
he the entertainment feature for mem- 
of the organization and _ their 
guests Wednesday evening in the Cop- 
ley Theater. The regular performance 
will be given at this time and between 
the acts a cotton fashion revue will be 
presented by the National Association in 
cooperation with The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 


} ; 
pers 


Symposium of Distribution 


Henry G. Lord, president of Bragden, 
Lord & Nagle Co., will be chairman of 
the meeting Thursday morning at 10 
o'clock. Representatives of the manu- 
iacturer, the cotton textile merchant, the 
converter and the retailer will discuss 
the problem of “Distribution” from 
their respective viewpoints. 

New officers will be elected and re- 
ports received at the session in the 
aiternoon at 2:30 o’clock. A “Style 
and Sales Promotion Conference” will 
iollow this meeting and Katrine Hooper, 
one of the leading fashion authorities in 
the industry, will preside. 

Members of the committee arranging 
the program are: George L. Gilmore, 
Somerville, Mass.; Joseph W. Bailey, 
New Bedford; George D. Flynn, Fall 
‘iver; Katrine Hooper, Boston; Henry 
(;, Lord, Boston; Lenore McCormack, 
New York; John F. Reardon, Gros- 
venor Dale, Conn.; Ernest W. Soucy, 
hston, and Irving Southworth, Law- 
rence, 

Cotton Carding Forum 


“he second forum for overseers under 
\.C.M. auspices was held in Boston 
Oct. 10. “Efficiency in manufactur- 
is now at its highest point in the 
ory of the cotton industry,” declared 
 -sident Lincoln Baylies at the forum 
‘h was for overseers of carding. 
‘extile engineers and cost accoun- 
” he continued, “have been em- 
Pp ved to install improved methods in 


about 400 mills during the last few 
years and the work of keeping the 
plants modern is continuing throughout 
the industry. The difference in manu- 
facturing costs and the costs of retailing 
show the high state of efficiency on the 
part of the mills and their workers. For 
example, the carding, combing, spinning 
and weaving of four and one-half miles 
of yarn into a yard of combed broad- 
cloth is done at a cost which permits 
its sale at 83c. to 95c., whereas the retail 
cost of merely cutting off a yard of that 
cloth and selling it is about 164c. 

“The process of carding is perhaps 

















































TEXTILE CALENDAR 


International Raw Silk Technical 
Conference, Hotel Astor, New 
York, Oct. 15 to Nov. 8, 1929. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Annual Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, Oct. 16, 1929. 

Committee D-13, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Fall 
Meeting, Providence, R. I., Oct. 
17-18, 1929. 

Eastern Carolina Division of 
S.T.A., Fall Meeting, N. C. State 


College Textile School, Raleigh, 
N. C., Oct. 18, 1929. 
Philadelphia Textile Manufac- 


turers Association, Annual Meeting, 
Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 24, 1929. 

Texas Textile Association, Sem’ 
Annual Meeting, Jefferson Hotel. 
Dallas, Texas, Oct. 25-26, 1929. 

Piedmont Section of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists and Dyers’ 
Finishers,’ Bleachers’ and Mercer- 
izers’ Division of Southern Textile 
Association, Joint Meeting, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Oct. 26, 1929. 

Western District of the Knitted 
Outerwear Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Milwau 
kee, Wis., Oct. 29, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Convention, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oct. 
30-31, 1929. 

Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Spartanburg, 
S. C., Nov. 1-2, 1929. 

National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
2-7, 1929. 

Silk Association of America, 
S8th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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the most important in the mill, because 
if this part of the work is not well done 
it means trouble in each and everyone 
of the various processes which follow. 
Poor carding also means a poor quality 
of the finished cloth. The changing of 
manufacturing methods and the re- 
arrangement of jobs in the carding room 
as a result of modernization of plants 
will no doubt furnish interesting features 
of this discussion.” 
The principal 
were as follows: 


Value of humidification of picker rooms 
(a) As it effects weight of the laps 
(b) Combined with the different sys- 

tems of handling picker dust; for ex- 

ample, the old type dust room and the 
new vacuum system. 

One-process picking vs. two or three- 

process 

(a) What are the advantages of one- 
process picking ? 

(b) What effect does the kind of cot- 
ton, the yarn number, the type of beater 
blade, the beater settings, and. per cent 
waste have on one-process picking? 

What are good systems and methods 
to adopt to secure the most economic 
production in the card room? Value of 
hardened points on card clothing, licker- 
in and doffer cylinders and flats. Value 
of non-stripping card clothing. 

Cleaning schedules 
(a) Cleaning with compressed air vs. 

vacuum cleaning 

How does the production and quality 
of a card clothed with 120 wire on the 
cylinder and 130 wire on the doffer and 
flats compare with cards clothed with 110 
wire on the cylinder and 120 wire on the 
doffer and flats? 

What is the relative value of calf and 
sheep skins as top roll covering for 
speeders combined with shoddy or all- 
wool cloth? Is the use of a Belger twist 
tester for roving to be recommended ? 


questions discussed 


Textile Research Council 
to Incorporate 


Directors of the Textile Research 
Council will recommend incorporation 
under the laws of New York State at 
the annual meeting of the organization 
to be held at the University Club, 
Boston, at noon, Wednesday, Oct. 30. 
It is also expected that the directors 
will present a plan for the financing of 
research work. 

Textile Research Council was organ- 
ized in 1926, its membership being made 
up of manufacturers and other members 
of the industry interested in the pro- 
motion of pure and applied technical 
textile research. The present officers 
and executive committee are as follows: 
President, George L. Gilmore, pro- 
prietor, Middlesex Bleach Dye & Print 
Works, Somerville, Mass.; first vice 
president, W. F. Edwards, director of 
laboratories, U. S. Testing Co., New 
York City; second vice president, E. 
D. Walen, assistant agent, Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. ; secretary-treasurer, C. 
H. Clark, editor TEXTILE Wor -p, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Executive Committee: The 
officers and E. E. Blake, Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Biddeford, Me.; Franklin W. 
Hobbs, president Arlington Mills, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and A. M. Tenney, sales 
director, American Bemberg Corp. 
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Cost-Accounting Methods 


age cost per pound in any of the 

departments of the average mill if 
the output consists of one style or is 
limited to a few styles similar in con- 
struction and using the same warp and 
filling yarns. But when a variety of 
styles are made requiring different 
counts of warp and filling and different 
hanks of roving, the cost per pound for 
each individual style is very seldom 
arrived at completely through calcula- 
tion. This fact makes the accepting of 
orders for goods at a certain price some- 
what difficult. If the goods are of a 
nature that requires changes at more 
than one process, the acceptance of the 
order might turn out to be an unprofit- 
able business. If the cost per pound for 
making any style of goods can be ac- 
curately calculated by the mill, unprofit- 
able business can be avoiled. 


[: IS quite easy to arrive at the aver- 


Change Affects Organization 


A mill functions most efficiently by 
adhering to the style of goods called 
for by the original plans. These are 
the goods that are best suited to the 
organization. Any variation from the 
original procedure upsets the organiza- 
tion and destroys harmony. When a 
mill that is equipped for fine work tries 
to add a few heavy weaves, it soon has 
a lot of looms idle for warp, with a 
corresponding increase in the cost per 
pound for the looms that are running. 

This being the case, a mill that in- 
tends to make a variety of weaves or 
styles that require different yarns and 
rovings, should be planned so that each 
style can be made at the lowest possible 
cost per pound consistent with the 
quality required. For best practice a 
certain number of looms should be run 
on each style, and they should never be 
varied to the extent that would require 
different counts of warp and filling. It 
is a demonstrated fact that help that is 
constantly having to change from one 
kind of goods to another never gets 
maximum production and quality on any 
machine throughout the mill. The 
trouble is that the operatives do not have 
the opportunity to become thoroughly 
familiar with any one kind. 

When I make these statements con- 
cerning the desirability of a mill operat- 
ing on its one original line, I am, of 
course, speaking from a standpoint of 
economy. Necessity can and does alter 
most everything. But it is a fact that 
a mill operating continually on one line 
is not only in a better position to know 
its individual costs but is better pre- 
pared to run at a minimum cost. 
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By R. E. K. 


For best results, no operatives should 
have to work on materials going into 
more than one style of goods. This 
may seem to be drawing the line too 
close; but, for one thing, it vastly 
simplifies the problem of getting at the 
actual cost of any style of goods. If 
changing the style of goods affected the 
cost only at the process where the key 
change is made, very little would be 
gained by these recommendations; but 
unfortunately, any change requiring dif- 
ferent warp, filling, or roving, upsets 
the original organization and affects the 
cost per pound at nearly all processes. 


Weaving Costs 


For an example I shall take a mill of 
1,000 looms that was originally designed 
to make print cloth, but was later 
changed to make the following styles: 

500 looms running on 64x60, 384-in., 
5.35-yd. goods, running 160 picks at 
95% production. 

300 looms running on 72x76, 39-in., 
4.25-yd. goods, running 160 picks at 
95% production. 

200 looms running on 48x52, 36-in., 
4.70-yd. goods, running 164 picks at 
92% production. 

Now the first two styles or weaves 
can be made with the same warp and 
filling and the sizes are usually 30s warp 
and 40s filling or their equivalents. The 
48x52 goods, however, require different 
warp and filling ; viz., approximately 21s 
warp and 23s filling. These require a 
different organization altogether. 

The total production of each weave is 
64x60, 38%-in.: 3940 Ib., 21079 yd., 340 cuts 


72x76, 39-in.: 2184 lb., 9282 yd., 150 cuts 
48x52, 36-in.: 2236 lb., 10512 yd., 170 cuts 


Let us assume the total general weave- 
room payroll for overseer, assistant, 
loom fixers, oilers, filling boys, quill 
boys, quill cleaners, smash hand, and 
loom cleaners to total $58.75. 

The cost per loom (operating 1,000 
looms) == 58.75 —- 1000 = 5.875c. per 
loom. 


The payroll for the 64x60, 384-in. 
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goods paying 30c. per cut for weaving, 
will be 


500 looms at 5.875c. = $29.37 
340 cuts at 30c. = 102.00 


$131.37 
and the cost per pound will be 


131.37 
3940 


The total payroll for the 72x76, 39-in. 
goods, paying 35c. per cut, will be 
300 looms at 5.875c. = $17.62 








= 3.334c. 





150 cuts at 35c. = 52.50 
$70.12 
and the cost per pound will be 
OAR ae 
2184 = 3.212c 


The total payroll for the 48x52, 36-in. 
goods will be 


200 looms at 5.875c. = $11.75 





170 cuts at 25c 42.50 
$54.25 
The cost per pound will be 
54.25 _ 
2336 = 2.426c. 


The supplies, new machine parts, and 
machine repairs should be included for 
each style to give the actual department 
costs. 


Spinning Costs 


For an example of spinning costs I 
shall take a spinning room of 86 warp 
frames of 240 spindles each, 20,640 
spindles, running on 30s warp with a 
production of .0219 lb. per spindle, or a 
total of 4,520 lb. of warp. For the fill- 
ing layout, I shall assume we have 78 
frames of 240 spindles, 18,720 spindles, 
running on 40s filling with a production 
of .167 lb. per spindle, or a total of 3,130 
Ib. of filling. 

To arrive at the actual cost per frame, 
for either warp or filling, the help that 
give part of their time to both warp 
and filling should have their wages 
divided between the two processes. 

Help that are concerned with both 
warp and filling are usually considered 
as general help, except in the case of 
spinners, doffers, or other producers. | 
shall assume that the general help in this 
example consist of one overseer at $° 
per day; one assistant overseer at $5: 
one overhauler at $4; oilers and banders 
for both warp and filling at $5; one 
spindle oiler at $2.50; and two rousta- 
bouts at $4. This payroll totals $29.50 
per day. 

The cost per frame in a room of 164 
frames is 

29.50 
164 





= 17.9c. per frame 


The total department cost to operate 


86 


rol 


pre 


tin 





86 warp frames with the following pay- 
roll will be: 
§ frames of general help 


8 
¢ 


St 6 cne 4h cee cage == 325.90 
172 sides of spinning at.. 0.25 = 43.00 
3 section men at...... Lao 6= 6.00 

3 frame doffers at.... 2.00 = 16.00 

2 roving men at...... — = 4.00 
2 sweepers @t .......- oe 6S 2.00 

1 spare hand at...... ae SS 2.00 
Total warp payroll.......... $88.89 


The cost per frame, regardless of its 
production is 
88.39 


88.29 
fotal Frames 


-_ * $1.027 


The cost per pound, if we were get- 
ting 49 lb. per frame is 
1.027 


quaiianene 9 
49 2.094c. 


Now suppose it is desired to put 
twenty of the warp frames on 21s warp. 
We must add one doffer at $2 per day 
and pay 5c. extra per side for the spin- 
ning. This will change the operating 
cost per frame and the cost per pound. 
This will make the payroll for the 21s 


warp be 
20 frames of general labor 
at $1.027 = $20.54 
1 extra doffer : 2.00 
40 sides of spinning at 5c. 2.00 
$24.54 
rhe cost per frame for the 21s warp is 
24.54 
—— 1.227 
20 sal 


The cost per pound, getting .354 Ib. 
per spindle or 85 lb. per frame, is 


1.227 
—— = 1.446c. 
85 446¢ 


Now in cases of warp labor cost, if 
some of the help give part of their time 
to the spooling and warping, part of 
their costs should be charged to this 
process. For example, the overseer, 
second-hand, and overhauler might give 
part of their time to twelve spoolers and 
eight warpers, which would increase the 
number of machines receiving part of 
their time, and reduce the cost per ma- 
chine. Then the labor cost per machine 
would be one overseer at $9, one assist- 
ant at $5, and one overhauler at $4—a 
total of $18. These men are looking 
after 164 frames, 12 spoolers, and 8 
warpers, or a total of 184 machines. 
Then the cost per machine is 
iw =9.78¢e. 
To this has to be added the remainder 
ot the general help working on the warp, 
which includes oilers and banders, $5; 
spindle oiler, $2.50; and roustabouts, $4 
—or a total of $11.50. This divided by 
86 gives 7.0lc. per frame. 


7.01 + 9.78 16.79c. per frame, 


the total labor cost. This will afford the 
tollowing warp-spinning payroll: 


86 warp frames of general labor 
179 ee at 16.79c = $14.43 
‘« Sides of spinning at 25c. = 43.00 
« Section men a S. = 6.00 
* Irame doffers at $2. = 16.00 
. ng men at $2. 4.00 
é Sweepers a 3s. = 2.00 
d e hand at $2. = 2.00 
TI : . $87.43 
Ost per frame 1s 
87.43 
— = $1.016 





and the cost per pound is 
1.016 


=. B.Seae. 
49 73¢c 


* 


The filling payroll will be 





78 frames of general help 
at 16.79c. $13.09 
156 sides of spinning at 25c. 39.00 
8 frame doffers at.-$2, = 16.00 
1 roving man at $2.50 = 2.50 
2 sweepers at $1 2.00 
1 spare hand at $2 2.00 
$74.59 


The operating cost per frame is 
74.59 


78 





$.956 


and the cost per pound running on 40s 
and getting .167 lb. per spindle or 40 
lb. per frame is 


956 


40 


2.39¢. 


To make this department cost sheet 
accurate and complete, the supplies, new 





The accompanying article is 
by a mill superintendent rather 
than by a cost accountant, and 
hence ‘its form and language 
are not thoroughly orthodox, as 
cost-accounting discussions go, 
and are not thoroughly tech- 
nical in the illustration of 
ledgers, blank forms, tickets, 
and in the use of such terms as 
“burden,” “overhead,” “dis- 
tribution,” “budget,” etc. Some 
readers will like it for these 
reasons. Others, quasi-cost- 
accountants and _ full - fledged 
ones, will miss lengthy discus- 
sions on predetermining costs, 
hedging, taking inventory, etc. 
And yet although this 
superintendent’s methods are 
not elaborate, it will be found 
that he follows pretty ‘closely 
in his own way the recognized 
and recommended channels. 
cost accounting. 


= = Satara = os 


machine parts, and machine repairs 
should be charged to the frames or 
process using them. 

The actual cost of the supplies and 
repair parts kept on hand is the purchase 
price plus the cost to put them in the 
supply room, which is the freight and 
express charges, together with the dray- 
age where there is any, and also the 
interest on the money tied up in the 
supply room. 

When a box of supplies or machine 
parts that have been ordered comes in, 
they should be carefully checked and 
tagged, the tags showing their actual 
cost to the mill. As they are given out, 
they should be charged not only to the 
department receiving them, but to the 
style of goods that they are to be used 
for. It is quite an easy matter to keep a 
cost tag on each stall or compartment the 
supplies are kept in, showing the cost of 
each part or piece after the freight and 
other charges have been added. 


Total Operating Cost 


So far we have discussed only the 
department cost and not the total operat- 
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ing cost. To arrive at the total operat- 
ing cost per pound a share of all costs 


outside the department must be added to 
the department cost. Some of these can 
be charged direct to each style, while 
some have to be distributed among all 
the styles. These costs that can be 
charged directly to each style are: 

1. Sales commission. 

2. Freight charges on manufactured 

goods. 
3. Interest and insurance on goods 
in process. 
4. Interest and insurance on goods in 
storage. 
Department costs (including sup- 
plies and machine repairs). 

6. Actual cost of raw stock (includ- 

ing freights and drayage). 

Costs that should be distributed 
among all styles are: 

7. Outside labor and superintendence. 

8. Power costs (including fuel, ma- 

terial, and labor). 

), Interest and insurance on cotton 
on hand. 

). Interest and insurance on plant 
and buildings. 

11. Taxes on _ property 

things. 

12. Fixed salaries. 

13. Plant depreciation. 

14. All other charges. . 

My reasons for the above grouping of 
items are as follows: 

1. The sales commission might be 
more for one style of goods than for 
others. 

2. Freight charges per 100 Ib. are 
more for some shipments, depending on 
the distance to shipping points. 

3. The stock in process varies, hence 
the interest and insurance does likewise. 

4. There may be more of some styles 
stored than others. 

5. The department cost per pound is 
the total operating cost of the machines, 
divided by the pounds they produce. 

6. The actual cost of the raw stock 
is derived by eliminating all the dirt, 
leaf, and foreign matters that do not go 
into the goods or a by-product. The 
cost of any lot of cotton plus the freight 
and drayage charges, and the cost of 
cleaning divided by the net pounds of 
usable cotton, show the cost per pound 
to the mill. Extra cleaning is only re- 
sorted to where cotton carries an ab- 
normal amount of dirt. 

7. The outside labor and superintend- 
ence affects all styles and should be dis- 
tributed equally among all the machines 
running, but should be charged sepa- 
rately, as it fluctuates. 

8. The same is true of the power 
costs. Items 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 
can be grouped or added together and 
distributed equally among all the ma- 
chines, as all costs that have to be added 
and cannot be charged directly to any 
one style must be borne by all of them. 

To get at the actual, and not at the 
estimated cost per pound, nothing must 
be overlooked. For instance, the length 
anv style is stored or held for the cus- 
tomer adds to the cost per pound, unless 
the goods are held with the customer’s 
money. This makes it impossible to get 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Cotton Cloth Finishing 


Fig. 1. 
Electric 
Heater 
for 
Air 


FIELD in which much can still 
Ax accomplished by extending the 

use of electricity is cotton-cloth 
finishing. The principal competitors of 
electricity in this department are at 
present steam and gas, but electricity 
has several important advantages over 
both of these. 

For lighting, of course, electricity has 
taken a predominant position. The use 
of electric driving has found merited ex- 
tension. But other applications than 
lighting and driving are scarce in cotton 
finishing, and it is the object of this 
article to discuss possible developments. 
Electricity can be employed for (1) pre- 
paring hot air for drying purposes, (2) 
warming dying cylinders directly, (3) 
warming drying housings for cloth 
directly, (4) warming calender bowls, 
(5) warming hydraulic presses, (6) 
automatically entering and removing 
fabrics, (7) heating size-preparing 
boilers, (8) heating water for prepar- 
ing size, (9) producing steam for damp- 
ing purposes, and (10) making special 
electric finishes. 


Hot Air for Drying 


Hot air for drying purposes has so 
far been prepared nearly exclusively by 
steam. If electricity were employed by 
passing air through a long metallic 
spiral heated to a white heat, sufficient 
warmth could be imparted to the air and 
the air could be stored away in large 
boilers awaiting use. The cost of the 
drying would, however, be very large in 
many centers, and certainly higher than 
heating with steam, especially if a cheap 
source of electricity were not available. 

There is no reason, however, why the 
air should be treated under the above 
exceedingly expensive conditions, nor 
is there any necessity for its being 
stored away in a larger quantity than 
absolutely necessary for the drying 
operations. If it is instead caused to 
come several times in contact with 
metallic coils of smaller size and is 
heated to a red heat under suitable con- 
ditions, even if passing at a considerable 
speed it can he heated to 100° C., or 
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By Raffaele Sansone 


even higher, with a much smaller con- 
sumption of electricity. A heater con- 
structed on the principle shown in 
Fig. 1 could be used for this purpose. 

This consists of a narrow rectangular 
copper case C enclosed in a larger case 
of the same metal G so as to leave a 
narrow space S§ all around. This space 
S serves as a supplementary heating 
chamber. The interior of case C is 
divided into twelve separate heating 
cells, each furnished with an_ inde- 
pendent copper coil to which the electric 
current necessary for producing a red 
heat is furnished. 

The cold air coming from without, 
or the hot air exhausted from some 
other closed heating case, is led into 
the radiator through valve 7. A special 
measuring clock at T regulated by hand 
controls the number of gallons that 
should pass through per minute. Many 
short partitions are fixed in channel S$ 
that oblige it to follow a zig-zag course. 
The end of channel S close to tap T is 
closed as shown, and a little below the 
closed portion is arranged the small 
opening o, by which the air that has re- 


T 





Fig. 2. 


Cylindrical Electric 
Air Heater 
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Offers Field 


for 


More Extended Use 


of 


Electricity 


ceived an initial heating is entered into 
heating cell 1. 


The Electric Coils 


The copper coils in each cell are of 
carefully calculated thickness and of just 
sufficient length for the required heat- 
ing in each particular case, so that un- 
necessary resistance to the passage of 
the electric current is avoided. Each 
coil has a leading-in and leading-out 
wire. Between the heating cells small 
staggered openings are provided for the 
passage of the warmed air. A delivery 
valve U is connected with heating cell 
12. This valve is equipped with a gage 
for counting the number of gallons per 
minute and a thermometer for checking 
the temperature. Valve U is connected 
with an exhaust pump for controlling 
the movement of the air. 

The production of hot air can be ac- 
complished at a strong maximum or re- 
duced to practically any amount by 
simply reducing the number of gallons 
of air passing through the valve 7 and 
the number of copper coils heated by 
electricity. If the apparatus is contained 
in a heating chamber the heat developed 
on its exterior can also be utilized. The 
time required for the heating operations 
is quite short, and can be shortened still 
further by using hot air that has already 
served for heating operations. 

The copper plates that separate the 
twelve heating cells remain heated dur- 
ing the passage of the air, contributing 
to the heating operation. The cost ol 
the apparatus can be reduced by using 
copper-plated iron plates in the place ot 
copper plates. 


Another Type 


Hot air can be produced by electricity 
with apparatus working on the prin- 
ciple illustrated in Fig. 2. Here is sup- 
plied a long copper-plated iron cylinder 
C, having a thick covering of a suitable 
insulating material, through which no 
heat can be lost to the outer atmosphere. 
This boiler stands on several lowef 
frames F which are fixed to the fioor- 
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ng of the plant. Pipe T at the top of 
the cylinder delivers all hot air pro- 
luced to the places of consumption. 

In the interior of the cylinder is a 
large copper coil K, connected to an in- 
dependent source of electricity. The 
current can be turned on or off at a 
.witchboard located at one side of the 
boiler. The spirals of the coil are placed 
uite close together, and are of strong 
dimensions for offering as large a heat- 
ing surface as possible. 

Below the coil K is a closed copper 
hell S, having a single opening z on 
the bottom through which all air in the 
interior is obliged to exit, strongly 
mixed. In shell S is a second copper 
coil L, that is smaller than coil K and 
receives the electric current through an 
independent switch. Its spirals also are 
closely placed. 

Other similar shells may be seen at 
\, I and R, with opening c, b, and a 
alternating, above and below. These 
shells are respectively heated by coils 
O, J, and Z. As in the apparatus just 
described, air passes consecutively from 
one chamber to the next. 


Warming Drying Cylinders 


The extensive use of drying cylinders 
in finishing plants, the large consump- 
tion of steam for which they are re- 
sponsible, and the leakages of condensed 
water which occur in even the best- 
equipped plants, seem to militate in 
favor of heating by means of hot air 
produced electrically with one of the 
heaters illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. The 
treatment of the goods could be con- 
ducted with greater neatness, cleanli- 
ness, and often rapidity. Many of the 
dryers already arranged for steam heat- 
ing could be given a supply of hot air, 
iiter the elimination of all places where 
his could leak out. 

Valves could be substituted for the 
steam traps at present in use for sep- 
rating the condensed water formed. 
The hot air, after passing through the 
drying bowls, could then be passed back 
again to the boiler of preparation, the 
necessary precautions being taken for 
ringing down all cooling to the lowest 
ossible limits. In other cases, the hot 
leaving the drying drums could be 
mployed for other special heating oper- 
ms, the warming of sizing baths, the 
preparation of hot water to be used with 
sizing baths, ete. 
his method of utilizing hot air for 
warming of drum drying machines 
olters, however, several marked disad- 
vantages, among which the following 
should be mentioned: 

A portion of the heat present in 
hot air is lost, unless this can be 
eered in the drums quite close by. 

‘The preparation of hot air on the 
indicated would require its utiliza- 
for the warming of a good num- 
of machines, while in some plants 
number of these at work may be 
ted to two or three at the utmost. 

Some of the dryers at present in 
might require too much air for the 

id to be profitable. 

(he preparation of the hot air 


— 


> om o 





Fig. 3. Drying Drum Direct Heated by Electricity 


would introduce an extra task requir- 
ing the attention of some worker or the 
foreman. 


Direct Heating of Dry Cans 


In cases where few drum-drying ma- 
chines have to be heated, or where it is 
wished to isolate every electric heating 
operation, it is more convenient to deal 
with each drying machine separately. 
With this purpose in view, the interior 
of every drying drum could be arranged 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

Here is to be seen an ordinary cyl- 
indrical copper-plated iron shell C, 
closed at both ends, and turning on two 
axles, o and u, supported by the usual 
iron frame indicated in this instance by 
A and B. The interior of shell C has 
a copper or brass tube of large diam- 
eter b, containing a long copper spiral 
a, through which passes a current of 
electricity. Near the left end of tube b 
is a round opening, through which all 
air in the interior can easily make its 
way inside a second larger tube or cyl- 
inder c, which has a hole on the right 
for delivering the same air to the in- 
terior of a third cylinder d. This in 
its turn has a hole on the left for de- 
livering the air to the compartment im- 
mediately below shell C, whence it 
finally makes its way out by pipes e and 
z. The air to be heated in this instance 
is introduced through axle u and valve 
T into tube b. 


Series Arrangement of Drums 


For utilizing the same air in the heat- 
ing of six drying drums, one after the 
other, the arrangement shown in Fig. 4 
may be used. Here are to be seen six 
drying cans, A to F, of the usual dimen- 
sions, placed between long sustaining 
frames M and N. The cloth passes for- 
ward on the cans for the drying opera- 
tions as shown by the arrow at the left, 
while the air required is entered at the 








Fig. 4. Six Drying Drums Heated 
by the Same Air 
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opposite end through valve T. From 
here it, passes to drum F, where it 
comes to be heated as already described. 
On leaving this it is taken by a con- 
necting pipe G, and led to the nearest 
axle of drum E, where the heating prin- 
ciple is about the same as in drum F. 
In this way the already warm air comes 
to be heated further, as it passes 
through the series of cans. It leaves 
valve Z in a very warm condition, 
ready for being utilized again on the 
same machine by circulation through a 
small exhaust pump driven by an in- 
dependent electric motor. The current 
may be turned off in any of the coils in 
order to regulate the temperature. The 
speed of the machine can also be varied 
to regulate the amount of drying. 
Cotton cloth can be treated at any 
temperature between 50 and 120° C., 
and if necessary even above this tem- 
perature. With some special classes of 
cotton goods the drying can be very 
rapidly conducted by heating the dry- 
ing drums to a very high temperature. 
A fixed volume of cold air is employed 
for each heating operation, however 
long this may last, and if work is con- 
ducted continually day and night no loss 
of heat follows. This circulation reduces 
also the amount of electricity required. 


Electric Housing Dryers 


Dryers employing hot air heated by 
steam are still in extensive use at pres- 
ent, and there is no doubt that they 
could be heated entirely by the air pre- 
pared in the plants illustrated by Figs. 1 
and 2. This is particularly possible if 
the dryer has only one opening, through 
which the cloth enters wet and makes its 
way out dry, and if this opening is re- 
duced to the lowest practical dimensions. 
Through this arrangement the loss of 
heat would be as small as possible, and 
the amount which would escape could 
be employed for other heating opera- 
tions in which too high a temperature 
is not necessary and in which the 
moisture which the air contains can do 
no harm. 

An electrically heated cloth dryer is 
shown in Fig. 5. This consists of a 
large iron case K, of good height and 
of rectangular shape, and fixed to the 
floor. The lower portion of case K has 
a double perforated bottom J, below 
which are placed five powerful electric 
heaters 1 to 5, which receive a regular 
volume of cold air from the outside, or 
hot air from some other heater, if avail- 
able. These heaters are connected by 
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pipes a to d, and pipe e connects the 
last to a centrifugal pump Q, which 
forces a portion of the hot air through 
pipes T and M. After use in the cloth 
compartment this same air is recircu- 
lated through the heaters. Each heater 
may be individually controlled. 

On pipe T is located a thermometer f, 
which shows the temperature of the hot 
air. There is also a pressure gage for 
controlling the conditions in the interior 
of the electric heaters. 

Chamber K is divided into five sep- 
arate compartments A to E by the 





Fig. 6. Electric Heater for 
Cloth Dryer 


lower partitions o and upper partitions 
f. Many upper and lower rollers enable 
a large quantity of cloth P to be con- 
tained in the chamber at one time. The 
arrows indicate the direction of motion, 
entrance, and exit of the cloth from the 
chamber. 

Each of the five electric heaters is 
constructed as shown in Fig. 6. A low 
rectangular copper case C is divided 
into four portions of exactly the same 
size a, b, c, and d. The cold air is 
entered at ¢, and during its passage 
forward passes up and down in contact 
with a long copper spiral S. The heated 
air makes its way out through the out- 
let u. Case C is contained in a second 
slightly larger iron case having per- 
forations on all sides. 

The same air passes through coils in 
the heating compartment twenty times 
in one circulation. After having served 
for heating the whole of the drying 
chamber, it is carried again throuch the 
five electric heaters, thus utilizing the 
heat it still contains and reducing the 
quantity of electricity required. The 
speed of the cloth can be varied to gov- 
ern the amount of drying or the tem- 
perature required. 


(To be continued ) 





















































Fig. 5. 
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Conditioning Worsted Yarn 


Reasons Why | It Is Neces- 
sary, and Methods Employed 


By E.N.S. 


HERE is a diversity of opinion 

regarding the methods of condition- 
ing yarn in the worsted trade. This is 
to some extent due to individual ideas 
and the absence of principle, but chiefly 
because wool is a commodity which 
readily absorbs moisture either directly 
applied to it by mechanical means or 
by natural absorption from the atmos- 
phere. The latter method, however, 
takes up a large amount of time and 
floor space. 

Spinners of wool yarns usually con- 
dition their yarn to a far greater extent 
than spinners of lusters, mohairs, and 
alpacas, as these last-named yarns very 
quickly show the presence of excessive 
moisture in the curly and cockled ap- 
pearance of the filling and cloth pro- 
duced from it. In crossbred and botany 
yarns the presence of moisture is not 
sO apparent, and is often not detected 
until woven into cloth. The evapora- 
tion of the moisture causes the cloth to 
shrink unevenly, and the bad effect is 
intensified when the filling from one 
bobbin lies even and level while the 
next is cockled and shrunk. 


Influential Factors 


This curling and cockling may all be 
avoided if the yarn is spun correctly 
under suitable conditions ; but when it is 
sometimes nearly impossible to make 
certain classes of fibers curl when spun 
into yarns, it is impossible to get others 
level and straight. The factors which 
influence the appearance of the yarn are 
the draft, the twist of the roving, and 
the setting of the ratch and carriers in 
spinning. Generally speaking, to pro- 
duce a straight and level yarn it is 
necessary to have a roving made to a 
weight that will give a draft in the 
spinning at least equal to the number of 
inches in length of the longest fibers— 
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but varying according to the class of 
material and the condition of the roving. 
The twist of the roving should be on 
the soft side and the ratch and carriers 
should be open, with the back follers 
one inch farther away from the front 
rovers than the length of the material. 

Yarns spun from a hard-twisted rov- 
ing with a short draft and close setting 
in the rollers and carriers curl to a great 
extent. Anyone of these three factors 
separately, however, will often cause 
yarn to curl. Very often the atmos- 
pheric conditions under which the yarn 
is spun make all the difference between 
producing straight and curly yarn. This 
is often noticed on Monday mornings, 
particularly after a damp week-end, and 
carriers have often to be moved back, 
or one row removed, to take the curl 
out of the yarn which on Saturday 
morning was perfectly level. Presum- 
ably, this is caused by the top layer on 
the rovings absorbing the moisture from 
the air, making the top layers set harder, 
and so taking more to draft them out. 
This has to be counteracted by easing 
the ratch or carriers. 


Adding Moisture 


Yarns spun in dry rooms are from 
4 to 7% light, or below the standard 
amount of moisture allowed, and it is 
necessary to add moisture up to the per- 
centage allowed. Some question the 
wisdom of conditioning yarns by adding 
moisture to them, but there is no doubt 
that yarn sets quicker when conditioned 
than when dry. The added moisture 
gives to the yarn elasticity and flex- 
ibility, and makes it better able to w'th- 
stand sudden strains or tension. It 
kills any tendency to curliness or liveli- 
ness caused by excessive twist, and gives 
a fuller appearance. 

There are many ways of adding the 
moisture required in yarns. These are 
of varying merit. A machine made for 
this purpose is self-contained, requires 
very little room, power and attention. 
On the machine are two very fine rose 
nozzles which turn the water into a 
very fine spray, and this is forced on to 
the yarn as it is passing undernearth on 
an endless lattice. As the rollers of 
which the lattice is composed, pass 
underneath these sprays, they receive a 
rotary motion, which ensures that all 
the yarn receives the same treatment. 

Any pressure can be obtained up to 
100 Ib. and any amount of moisture can 
be added either by altering the spee 
of the lattice (faster for a less amount) 
or closing one of the nozzles. A troug! 
underneath the lattice catches the sur 
plus water, which then runs back to the 
tank. This machine is continuous in Its 
action, and 80 Ib. of yarn can be condi 

tioned in a few minutes on it. The con 


tioned yarn from the front of the ma- 
chine is dropped into a basket placed to 
eceive it, and should then stand at least 
ne day to allow the moisture to dis- 
ibute itself evenly throughout the yarn. 

Another system, and one which is 
iten preferred to the former, is to 
spread the full bobbins of yarn on wet 
sheets and then cover with another 
sheet, thus building up rows of bobbins 
1 suitable trays. To prevent the yarn 
from becoming too wet in places, sheets 
of paper, thick and dry, are often placed 
between the bobbins and the wet sheets. 


This is also a favorite way of condition- 
ing reeled hanks of yarn. When treat- 
ing spools or bobbins, time and labor are 
required for spreading them; but, given 
reliable help, the yarn is more evenly 
conditioned in this manner than by the 
machine. 

A new process, introduced from the 
Continent, is based upon an automatic 
measuring of the amount of water to be 
sprayed on to a weighed quantity of 
yarn. This guarantees yarn in uniform 
condition. The water is applied in finely 
divided particles and is well distributed. 


Single-Process Picking 


Greater Uniformity in W eight, Better 


Cleaning, 


and Other Advantages 


By Philip Allan 


N THE short time that single-process 

pickers have been in use in the mill 
with which the writer is familiar, they 
have proved themselves more satisfac- 
tory than either two- or three-process 
pickers. They require less help, power, 
and floor space, and afford much larger 
production in the same number of hours. 
Seven and one-half minutes is required 
for making a 12-o0z., 51-lb. lap, against 
ten minutes with the old method. 

The opening and picking installation 
consists of three single-process pickers 
of the three-beater Model-B type, three 
mixing feeders, two lattice openers, and 
a bale-breaker. A saving of two men 
and two pickers has been realized. The 
production of each picker is 16,000 Ib. 
per week of 44 hr., with a 12-oz. lap. 
This has increased the production 900 
lb. per day. 


Uniformity of Lap 


On the old two-process picking, 
allowing a half pound each way, any- 
where from five to fifteen laps per day 
were put back for wrong weight. On 
the one-process picker, from one to five 
with a 51-lb. lap are put back. The 
weights vary most when starting up in 
the morning. 

In the yard-for-yard weight, the 
greatest gain in evenness was found. 
On the old two-process picker, a 
variation of 24 oz. was experienced. On 
the single, a 3-oz. variation was found. 
— accompanying graph will show the 

ifference in  yard-for-yard weight 
betw een single-process picking and two- 
process picking. The first and last 
yards are left out, the first yard being 
light, due to breaking off, and the last 

rd being heavy, due to starting up 
picker with the cotton in a thick 
lump on the screen. 
(he percentage of waste was found 
increase between 4% and }% over 


the old method. Middling cotton was 
u-ed in the test. In the finisher section, 
the cotton is still in its loose state, thus 
giving the beater a better chance to 
can. In the old method, cotton was 


to the finisher picker in condensed 
Sivets. These sheets had been through 
calender rolls, which tended to crush 


all seeds and foreign matter, making it 
more difficult for the beater to clean 
properly. On single-process this does 
not happen, for the cotton is fed direct 
to the beater from these hoppers. The 
leaf remains in larger pieces when fed 
to the beater from these hoppers. The 
larger pieces are easier for the cards to 
take out than the old so-called pepper 
leaf. 

With single-process picking, there is 
less end breakage in the spinning room, 
and a 2% increase is obtained in the 
break on 60s yarn. In the weave room, 
there is an increase of about 4% in the 
production. 


Cotton Yarn Mill Notes 


Instructions for Doffing Cards, 
Drawing Frames, and Combs 


By Gilbert R. Merrill 


This is the eighth of a series of short 
articles on the correct operation of 
cotton-yarn machinery. The articles 
are written as brief instructions, tabu- 
lated in logical order and expressed in 
straight-to-the-point language. Previ- 
ous articles of the series appeared July 

p. 111; July 13, p. 73; July 20, p. 63; 
Aug. 10, p. 38; ae al, p30; Set 
21, p. 63, aa Oct. 5, p. 82.—Editor. 

1. Have an ecu roving can at the 
coiler of the card. Hold it with the 
left hand. 

2. Grasp the full can with the right 
hand, with the fingers projecting over 
the sliver in the can to hold it in place 
as the can is removed. 

3. Withdraw the full can, substi- 
tuting, immediately, the empty can. 

4. Break the sliver and make sure 
that the end is in the bottom of the 
empty can. 

5. Do not release the sliver in the 
full can, but place one hand on top, 
holding the mass down. Press the top 
down and turn it to a vertical plane 
within the top of the can. (This pre- 
vents the sliver from expanding and 
falling over.) 

6. Mark the sliver if necessary. Rub 
chalk on an old skewer and then draw 
this across the top of the silver which is 
in the can. 


VARIATIONS IN WEIGHT PER YARD OF LAPS 
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F THE many types of looms in 
Ok mills at the present time, 
most all employ the two principal 
forms of warp protection shown in the 
accompanying sketch. One type has the 
knock-off dagger pointed up, while the 
other has it pointed down. The work- 
ing principles of the two types may be 
compared as follows: The knock-off 
dagger with point uppermost must be 
in such a position that the point will 
be worked downward to clear the knock- 
off lever while the loom is running; 
while the knock-off dagger with point 
downward must be worked upward to 
clear the knock-off block. The knock- 
off block is most generally known as the 
“side-protector bunting.” One fits on 
each side of the loom and holds a small 
piece of steel called “side-protector bunt- 
ing steel.” 
Fixing Not Difficult 

While the two types of warp pro- 
tection mentioned are often found in the 
same mill, the merit of each one rests 
with the fixer. Each fixer will un- 
doubtedly favor the one giving him the 
least trouble, and will have a method 
of fixing it to suit himself. I use the 
type of warp protection which has the 
points up and must be worked down- 
ward. This type is found in many mills 
today. Although somewhat complicated 
in design, it is simple and easy to fix. 

There are numerous principles in- 
volved in the perfect functioning of 
the warp-protector rod, but the warp- 
protection motion is really not a puz- 
zling affair. Its very simplicity is one 
reason why looms can be run at high 
speed and made to turn out a high aver- 
age of firsts. It eliminates many sec- 
onds due to shuttles pinching in the 
shed, smashes, and shirey cloth. Of 
these common defects, smashes are the 
most troublesome and the most ex- 
pensive. 
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By H. E. Wenrich 


From observation and actual experi- 
ence, I have found that a fixer can find 
a faulty protector rod at certain times 
while the loom is in motion. Many will 
not approve of all the methods advo- 
cated by various men, but fixers will 
find that, working from a_ practical 
angle instead of theoretical, the method 
explained in the following discussion 
will be satisfactory. 


Just Enough Freedom 


The warp-protector rod is secured to 
the loom by small castings which often 
form bushings for the rod. These bush- 
ings must be large enough to allow 
freedom to the rod without it being 
able to move up and down or front and 
back with a bouncing motion or with too 
much freedom. If, as is often the case, 
the rod sticks at times, the bushing 
must be filed down to make more free- 
dom for it. A fixer will also find that 
at times the rod will be bent backward at 
the point behind the knock-off dagger. 
3v bending the rod forward at this 
angle, he will give it a free and easy 
movement again. The protector rod at 
all times must be free in the bushings, 
in order that the spring tension will 
bring it back in place to strike the 
knock-off plate in case the shuttle is 
not in the box. 

Although every loom must be fixed 
as near like every other as possible, it 
will be found that no two can be fixed 
exactly alike. If such were the case, 
anyone could be taught the requirements 
of a loomfixer in a short time. The 
propensity of looms in requiring differ- 
ing adjustments of various parts ap- 
plies to a certain extent to the warp- 
protector rod, although the dagger 
points will be found to measure nearly 
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the same on one loom as on any other 
of the same type. The warp-protector 
rod spring might be slightly stronger 
on one loom than on another, and a 
slight difference in the distance between 
the dagger point and knock-off plate 
might show, but the distance of the tip 
of the dagger point from the rod should 
be practically the same on all looms of 
the same type. 


With Two Knock-Off Levers 


With the looms that have the two 
knock-off levers, but with only one used 
to stop the loom, it will be found of 
advantage to have the dagger point at 
least ¥s in. longer on one side than on 
the other. In this type of warp pro- 
tection, the side of the warp-protector 
rod that knocks off the brake and ship- 
ping handle should be longer than the 
opposite side by this slight amount. This 
is due to the fact that the brake and 
shipping handle should be in motion to 
shut off the loom before the loom is 
subjected to the forceful shock caused 
by banging off. The dagger point on 
the side mentioned should also be 
slightly nearer to the knock-off lever 
This can be adjusted by using some too! 
to bend the protector rod sufficiently to 
bring the dagger point to the position 
desired. 

A feature of special interest is the 
use of a straightener for bending the 
warp-protector rod, instead of a monkey 
wrench; although by using a monkey 
wrench, one fixer can bend the rod cor- 
rectly without calling another fixer for 
help. Place a hammer or some other 
heavy object between the knock-off dag- 
ger and the breast beam. Then bend 
up on the opposite side to bring the 
dagger point to the desired position. 

There are no standard specifications 
for exact measurements of the difference 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Julius W. Cone, president, Revolution 


Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., and 
wh. is actively connected with other 
texule interests in the Cone group, is 
one of the general directors of the North 
Carolina Bank & Trust Co., which was 


formed by the recent merger of banks 
eensboro, Raleigh, Wilmington and 
North Carolina cities. 


Stuart W. Cramer, president, Cramer- 
ton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., has been asked 
by Naval recruiting officers to deliver 
ldress over the Charlotte (N. C.) 

station WBT, Oct. 28, if his 
th will permit. The special radio 
ram will be given in celebration of 
National Navy Day. Mr. Cramer is a 
graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, 
At ipolis. 
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Fred B. Voegeli, resident manager, 
and formerly president and _ general 


& Dye Works, has resigned his position 
effective Oct. 1. As mentioned before, 
the controlling stock of this company 
was purchased by the United States Fin- 
ishing Co., of New York. Mr. Voegeli 
intends to rest for a few weeks before 
engaging in new endeavors in the tex- 
tile industry. 


John Hakstege has been elected a 
director of the Arnold Print Works, 
succeeding Bruno Schmidt, who recently 
resigned. 


J. H. Brine, who for 35 years has been 
connected with the Allen-A Co., has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Rollins Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


J. A. Porter, assistant to the president 
of the Bibb Mfg. Co. of Macon, Ga., 
who recently underwent an operation at 
the Union Memorial Hospital, at Balti- 
more, Md., is improving, and he expects 
to return to Macon within two or three 
weeks, it is said. 


Theodore Belanger, vice-president of 
the Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., has returned from an extended 
business trip to Japan. 


Arthur C. Freeman, vice-president of 
H. \\. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has fully recovered from 
the operation for appendicitis that he 
underwent in August, and which im- 


mediately followed his return from a 
European trip. His son, Arthur Jr., 
saile’ from Boston, Oct. 5 with the 
Yankee Division, of which he is a vet- 
eran, on their pilgrimage to Belleau 


Yood, France, where they are to dedi- 
cate memorial chapel. 


ME. Pearson has moved from Em- 
poria. Va., to Charlotte, N. C., where 
he will be active vice-president of the 
Hud-on Silk Hosiery Co. 


Merc Sternberg who has been con- 
nect with Emmeth Textiles, Inc., 
Phil: lelphia, Pa., has disposed of his 


inter sts to his associate, and will start 
in 


ness again shortly. 






Baron Kohorn, owner of Kohorn & 
Co., Chemnitz, Germany, manufacturers 
of rayon machinery, arrived, in this 
country on the S.S. “Olympic” Oct. 8. 


Edward P. Bottomley, of Rockwood, 
Ill., has been elected a member of the 
Wool Club, of New York City. 


Gustav Oberlaender, Wyomissing, Pa., 
retired textile manufacturer and execu- 
tive of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, and 
Mrs. Oberlaender are home from a jour- 
ney through Russia and other European 
countries covering several months. 


Carl Jantzen of the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, has purchased an island in Lake 
Oswego, a suburban district 12 miles 
from Portland, Oregon, and will spend 
$150,000 in creating an estate on the 
island. The site will be connected with 
the mainland by a suspension bridge. 


J. M. McIntyre, who has been repre- 
senting the Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association in Charlotte, for 
some time, has sailed from New York, 
with his family to Bremen, Germany, 
where he goes to represent the Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association of 
Greenwood, Miss. 


M. E. Pearson, formerly of Emporia, 
Va., recently moved to Charlotte, N. C., 
to become active president of the Hud- 
son Silk’ Hosiery Co., Inc., devot- 
ing his time to production in the plant. 


Frank H. Coker, formerly district sales 
manager of DuPont Rayon Co., at Old 
Hickory, Tenn., is in charge of the new 
district sales office of the company at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Miss Vernette B. Moore will be en- 
gaged in organizing and outlining the 
courses taught in the Textile Depart- 
ment, Clemson College (S. C.) in co- 


Miss Vernette B. Moore 


“ 
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operation with the instructors in the 
various subjects. Miss Moore is a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University and re- 
ceived her master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The organization and 
correlation of the textile courses, accord- 
ing to modern educational methods, will 
probably be completed by the close of 
the coming year. 


Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, 
the American Bemberg and American 
Glanzstoff corporations, with plants 
at Elizabethton, Tenn., who has been in 
Germany for almost three months will 
sail on Oct. 11 for America on the S.S. 
“Resolute.” 


R. E. Henry and John H. Holmes, of 
Greenville, S. C., were the speakers at 
a recent get-together meeting and din- 
ner of the Watts Mills, near Laurens, 
Ss; © 


president of 


Alexander McD. McLean, Australian 
wool expert, has severed his connection 
with the Boston wool house of Eisemann 
Brothers and has become connected with 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York City. 


George Nauss, for many years con- 
nected with the cotton waste house of 
A. Emerson & Co., Boston, Mass., has 
resigned this position and taken a posi- 
tion with the old established firm of 
Hill & Cutler, having charge of their 
Boston office. 


J. P. McGrath, secretary and treasurer 
of the Georgia Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and Frank E. Shumate, vice- 
president of the Georgia Power Co., rep- 
resented Georgia at the National Indus- 
trial Council meeting in New York this 
week. 


William B. Charles, head of the Wil- 
liam B. Charles Co., wool dealers, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., has been re-elected 
chairman of the Republican County 
Committee for another term. 


Fred M. Allen has been chosen secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Gaston (N. C.) 
County Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the sixth consecutive year. 


Arthur O. Roberts, agent of the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., has 
been elected secretary of the Amoskeag 
Co., the holding company, and president 
of the Moores Falls Corp., an Amoskeag 
subsidiary, succeeding the late Herman 
F. Straw in both offices. 


J. V. Smeallie, purchasing agent of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has been appointed a member of 
a committee by the Chamber of Com- 
merce which will direct a program of 
municipal improvements in that city. 


J. Ernest Jones, general manager of 
the Fulton County Silk Mills, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., was this week elected a 
director of the Antlers Country Club. 


W. J. Ahearne, formerly connected 
with the General Electric Co., Lynn, 
Mass., and later with the Stafford Co., 
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MCO automatic humidity con- 
trols, as installed in this ring spin- 

ning room of the Chicopee Mill, assure 
uniform humidity. These simple, accur- 
ate controls are actuated by an element 
that is affected only by moisture. Tem- 
perature has no effect on Amco Controls. 


Changes in Humidity mean differences in 
quality. 


Exhaustive studies of spinning frame 
operations prove that varying changes in 
humidity produce varying results in yarn 
size, twist, strength, and production. 

Such studies of spinning frame opera- 
tions showed unexpected unevenness in 
the yarn. Tests of the twist and regu- 
larity of the roving being spun into yarn 
were made to assure no variation. Tests 
were made on a spinning frame for six 
different days under exactly same con- 
ditions except that six different relative 
humidities were maintained. 
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Studies of the same frame were made 
when humidity conditions were con- 
trolled by the AMCO Humidity Control 
Station. The improvement in the uni- 
formity of yarn size, twist and strength 
was remarkable, and machine operation 
was seen to be noticeably and appreci- 
ably unchanging and steady—and with- 
out gear changes. 

Perhaps you ‘‘believe in humidifica- 
tion, of course,’’ but “do not consider 
automatic controls necessary.’’ Perhaps 
you say “I should rather depend upon 
my overseer than upon any machine or 
instrument. 

But you have an open mind. Why not 
let an AMCO “‘air doctor’’ survey your 
operations? There is no obligation, and 
the results of their engineering inquiry 
may open up many savings in such 
wasteful operations as tieing up end- 
breaks, gear changes, stopping and 
starting frames, etc. 
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Seventy AMCO Htu- 
midifiers are installed 
in the ring spinning 
room alone of this 
Chicopee Mill. Eight 
AMCO Automatic 
Humidity Controls 
automaticallyoperate 
these seventy humidi- 
fiers. 


are installed 
weave room. 
of 344 AMCO Hu- 
midifiers are installed 
throughout the mill. 
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Ninety-two AMCO 


Heads, under AMCO 


Automatic 


Control, 
in the 
A total 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
310 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Humidifying Devices 


Air Doctors Since 1888 
SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 
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CANADIAN AGENTS 


Ross Whitehead & Co. 


Ltd. 


1111 Beaver Hall Hill 


Montreal, 


P. Q., Canada 
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Readville, Mass., has taken position as 
employment manager with the Assabet 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., May- 
nard, Mass. 


Roland L. Werner, son of J. C. Wer- 
ner, who has been agent of the Globe 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., 
Utica, N. Y., for many years, and re- 
cently retired, is acting agent of the 
plant. 


Albert B. Day, formerly agent of the 
old Valley Mills of American Woolen 
Co., Providence, R. I., has accepted a 
position as superintendent with the 
Nantanna Worsted Co., Inc., North- 
field, Vt. 


W. D. Wilkes will become day super- 
intendent of Saratoga-Victory Mills, 
Albertville, Ala., on Oct. 15, succeeding 
O. E. Stevens, who is to be general 
manager of the Albertville and Gunters- 
ville plants. 


James A. McLane has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Parker 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., to accept posi- 
tion of manager of the textile plants of 
the Eastern Division of the United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc. Mr. 
McLane will have his headquarters at 
the Arkwright mills in Fall River, Mass. 


Thomas F. McDonald, who has been 
connected with the Gleasondale ( Mass.) 
Woolen Mills for the last ten years, has 
resigned his position as superintendent. 


W. E. Rambow, formerly of Alice- 
ville, Ala., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Millen, Ga., plant of the 
Morgan Cotton Mills of Ga., Inc. 


A. P. McAbee, superintendent of the 
weaving department of the Mansfield 
Mills, Inc., Lumberton, N. C., has 
resigned. 


O. E. Stephens, superintendent of the 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, of Albertville, 
Ala., will be general manager, succeed- 
ing A. F. Bruton, who recently resigned. 


W. Parson has taken the place of 
R. G. Nuttall as section man in card 
room of Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Webster E. Plaisted, formerly con- 
nected with the American Woolen Co., 
at Rochdale, Mass., has taken charge as 
superintendent of the woolen division 
of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Thomas Bredbury has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the yarn de- 
partment for the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. Mr. Bredbury 
was formerly employed at the Royal 
Worsted Mills, Lowell, Mass., and pre- 
vious to that time was agent of the 
Shawsheen Mills (American Woolen 
Co.) Andover, Mass. 


W. A. Starr has been appointed gen- 
ral manager of Rieback & Mandell, 
‘perators of the new silk hosiery plant 
it Brewton, Ala. 


W. Lee Smith of the Dilling Cotton 

Mills, of Kings Mountain, N. C., has 
esigned to accept the superintendency 
t the Pageland (S. C.) Cotton Mill. 


Stanley J. Wrubel, superintendent for 
e Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, Canada, 


has severed his connections with that 
company and has entered into partner- 
ship with Edgar T. Wood who operates 
a combing and spinning plant at Auburn, 
Mass. 


Thomas B. Rector, formerly head of 
the cloth room of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, now holds a similar post- 
tion with the Washington Mfg. Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 


C. H. Knight is now second hand in 
weaving at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills 
No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. F. Keating has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Georges River Mills, Warren, Me. Mr. 


Keating comes from Ashland, N. H. 


T. L. Ledwell has been made head of 
the carding department of the Johnston 
Mills, North Charlotte, N. C. 


Russell Nichols has taken the position 
as overseer of finishing for the Standish 
Worsted Co., Plymouth, Mass., succeed- 
ing John Campbell. 


Edward Tendstet has been appointed 
overseer of finishing for the Jas. J. 
Regan Co., Rockville, Conn. Mr. Tend- 
stet was formerly second hand of finish- 
ing at this mill. 


J. C. Hood, formerly of Aliceville, Ala., 
now heads the spinning department of 
the Morgan Cotton Mills of Ga., Inc., 
Millen, Ga. 


For Nationwide Wool Pool 


National Wool Growers to Meet 
Nov. 20 in San Angelo, Tex. 


AusTIN, Tex.—Formation of a na- 
tion-wide wool marketing organization 
under the provision of the Federal farm 
act will be one of the principal points 
of discussion at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association to be 
held in San Angelo, Texas, Nov. 20-22. 
A member of the Federal Farm Board 
is expected to be present to assist in 
forming the organization. A tentative 
program for the meeting has been out- 
lined and forwarded to the association’s 
headquarters in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for approval. The final program plans 
will be completed at the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas at Fort 
Stockton, Oct. 10. 

This will be the first time that the 
National Wool Growers’ Association has 
met in Texas for a convention. T. A. 
Kincaid of Ozona, president of the 
Texas association, and C. A. Broome, 
secretary, state that in their opinion 
it will be the largest gathering 
of wool growers ever held in the United 
States, due largely to the general inter- 
est in marketing and in the pending 
tariff bill. 

F. J. Hagenbarth of Spencer, Idaho, 
is president of the association, and F. R. 
Marshall of Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
secretary. 
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| NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HANDBOOK OF CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
AND ProcepurE, by Earl A. Saliers. 
1235 pages, 6x8 in. 457 forms. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. Price, 
$7.50. 

The purpose of this book is to provide 
ready reference to such facts as are needed 
in handling the everyday problems that 
contront all who are concerned in cor- 
porate affairs. The material covers the 
more common problems that arise in the 
conduct of everyday affairs of corporate 
business. It includes such topics as meet- 
ings of stockholders and directors, the 
adequate handling of stock issues, the pay- 
ment of dividends, the financing of work- 
ing capital requirements, the issuance and 
routine treatment of bonds, the transfer of 
capital stock, the efficiency employment of 
the investment in capital assets, the opera- 
tion of voting trustees, etc. 


PracticAL MuLE SPINNING, Vol. 2, by 
Reuben Fletcher. 132 pages, 5x74 in.; 
70 illustrations. Emmott & Co., Ltd. 


Manchester, England. Price $1.50. 


This book is intended as a companion 
volume to the author’s earlier treatise. It 
carries the reader to further knowledge of 
the principles of mule spinning, winding, 
and copping, and the relation of these to 
each other. Mechanical construction and 
operation of mule motions are explained. 
There are 20 chapters as follows: Some 
Aspects of Mule Spinning; Irregularities 
in Mule Yarns; The Governing Motion of 
the Spinning Mule; The Tin Roller Shaft 
of .the Spinning Mule; Relation of the 
Quadrant to Winding; Winding on the 
Spinning Mule; Relation of Copping to 
Winding; Formation of the Bottom Cone 
of the Cop; Copping on the Mule; Con- 
necting Levers of the Mule Copping 
Mechanism; Copping Motion and Its Con- 
nected Mechanism; Platt’s Trail Lever: 
Mechanical Construction and Working of 
the Spinning Mule; Holding-Out Catch 
and Other Details; Taking-In the Mule 
Carriage: Builder Wheel of the Mule; 
Speed Wheel of the Mule; Notes on Mule 
Calculations; Fitting and Removing Keys; 
and Extracting a Broken Stud or Set 
Screw. 


THE SHANGHAI RAw SILK Market, by 
Ralph E. Buchanan. 76 pages, 9x5? in. 
Illustrated. The Silk Association of 
America, Inc., 468 4th Ave., New York. 
Price $2. 

This book is a thorough study of condi- 
tions as they exist at present in the China 
sericulture reeling industry. The author 
is manager of the Shanghai International 
Testing House and has been a resident 
in the Orient for a number of years. The 
book has been prepared in an effort to 
encourage improvement in quality and in- 
crease in production. Subjects which are 
taken up in connection with the cocoon 
form of the silk include buying stations, 
Hong regulations, markets, financing pur- 
chases, and godowns. Subjects concerning 
raw silk for reeling include the raw silk 
available, byproducts, methods of selling, 
brokers, exporters, raw silk classification, 
inspection and testing, packing and ship- 
ping, banking and exchange, testing houses 
and silk associations, and various statistics 
concerning exports and other matters. A 
table is included giving Chinese and Amer- 
ican equivalents of weights, measures, and 
monetary units. 
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To the 


Cotton Bleacher! 


What do you want? 

"A fine, permanent white, 
without loss of strength, 
at lowest cost." 

What can you get? 

"Just that, by bleaching 
with Solozone or Albone. 
Other prominent mills 
Are doing it; why not you? 


Let us tell and show you how." 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 
ALBONE 


(25 vol.) 


ALBONE “C” 


(100 vol. Electrolytic) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 vol.) 


7 
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Records Warp Let-Off 


New Device Indicates Exact Move- 
ment of Warp Beam 


n instrument known as the “‘let-off 
recorder,” which accurately records the 
exact movement of a warp beam for 
every pick of the loom, has been brought 
out by the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
\\ orks, Worcester, Mass. It makes pos- 
sible judging the merits of any let-off 
without waiting until the fabric is woven 
or finished. It determines whether cer- 

defects in the cloth which are often 
laid to the let-off are really the fault 
ot this part of the loom. 7 

(he let-off recorder is illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2. It consists primarily 
of a metal drum turned by a spring. 
The latter is not shown in the illustra- 
tions. The drum draws a long strip of 
paper from a roll near it by means of 
pins on the drum circumference which 
enter perforations in the paper. To the 
threaded shaft on which the drum turns 
is attached a piano wire, as may best 
be seen in Fig. 2. The other end of 
this wire is clamped to the flange of the 
warp beam. The thread on the shaft 
insures wrapping of the wire evenly 
around the shaft without new coils piling 
on top of those previously wound. A 
knob on the end of the threaded drum- 
haft enables the operator to turn the 
drum until the spring is under sufficient 


tension. As the beam turns slightly with 
each pick of the loom, the drum is al- 
lowed to turn likewise a corresponding 
mount. 


\ fountain pen rests on the paper at 
top of the drum. This pen is moved 





Fig. 1. 
Showing Connection to Crankshaft 


View of Let-Off Recorder 





NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 











Fig. 2. 


View of Let-Off Recorder Showing 


Connection to Beam Flange 


back and forth at every pick by means 
of a cord attached to a small eccentric 
crank placed on the outer end of the 
crankshaft, as may be seen best in Fig. 
1. The result is a series of short parallel 
lines along the tape, each representing 
a pick. The distance between these lines 
represent the relative amounts which the 
beam has moved at each pick. A study 
of this spacing shows whether or not the 
let-off is even. 

The device can be applied to the 
loom quickly. The supporting bracket 
is bolted to the let-off stand or to such 
part of the loom as is conveniently in 
line with the beam flange. In certain 
cases it may be necessary to secure the 
instrument to the floor. The eccentric 
crank is so secured to the handwheel 
that the stud is about } in. from the 
center of the crankshaft. 


Asbestos Insulating Materials, Inc., 
1245 Twenty-third St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
have plans under way for a new one- 
story mill, reported to cost in excess 
of $35,000, with equipment. L. S. White 
is president. 








Fig. 1. 
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Liquid Type of Colloid Mill 


Textile Colloid Mills 


Oil Emulsions, Softeners. Sizes, 
Printing Pastes 


The Premier Mill Corp., Geneva, 
N. Y., announces that its colloid mills, 
originally designed for the chemical 
industry, have recently been made adapt- 
able to the textile industry for prepar- 
ing oil emulsions to be used in lubricat- 
ing wool and other fibers, for preparing 
softeners and sizes for application to 
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Fig. 2. 


Paste Type of Colloid Mill 


yarns and fabrics, for making printing 
pastes, etc. The machines are known as 
the Premier colloid mills, and are sold 
in the New England states by Linder & 
Co., 88 Broad St., Boston. Alan A. 
Claflin, who is associated with the lat- 
ter concern in representing the builder, 
describes the colloid mills as follows: 
“Tn essence, a colloid mill is a device 
for effecting dispersions. For emulsions, 
what is known as the liquid type of mill 
is used. In this mill, as may be seen 
from Fig. 1, the liquids to be emulsified 
are forced from pipe C through the ex- 
tremely small space (which may be 
narrowed down to 0.002 in.) between 
the rotor A and stator B by the cen- 
trifugal force created by the extremely 
rapid rotation (up to 12,000 
| r.p.m.) of rotor A. The emul- 
sion is thrown into D and es- 
capes through E. This results 
in an extremely fine division 
of the particles in an emul- 
sion, with the result that a 
smaller quantity does the work 
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CELLOSOLVE* 


@ CELLOSOLVE has brought to the textile industry a new and 


important development of far-reaching interest. 


@ CELLOSOLVE is used in the printing of basic dyes to secure 
greater solubility of the dyestuff; to give better dispersions of the 
dye; to increase penetration of the fibre and secure greater fastness 


to washing. In addition it produces deeper, fuller and brighter 
shades. 


@ CELLOSOLVPE’S usefulness is not limited to basic dyes. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is a good solvent or dispersion medium for dye- 
stuffs of all classes. CELLOSOLVE when used in connection with 


the so-called water soluble vat dyes is particularly valuable. 


@ CELLOSOLVE permits the use of more concentrated dye solu- 
tions than have heretofore been available. In many cases the 
deeper shades resulting from its use have enabled manufacturers to 
secure a standard shade with less dye. 


@ CELLOSOLVE has applications in every textile color shop 
whether the color be for cotton, wool, or artificial silk. Penetration 
of cellulose acetate silks is greatly enhanced by the use of 


CELLOSOLVE. 
@® CELLOSOLVE is likewise found to be invaluable in the manu- 


facture’of pyroxylin coated or printed fabrics due to its lack of odor. 





For further information consult our Technical Department. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Thirty East Forty-second Street 
NEW YORK 


Cae 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


*Trede Mark Registered 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





of a larger quantity. Thus in oiling wool, 
the quantity of oil in an emulsion can 
be reduced one-half and still give per- 
fect lubrication; or in warp sizing a 
60°, tallow emulsion does the work of 
a 100% pure tallow. 

“In the print works, the problem is 
not only to effect a thorough dispersion 
and the removal of gritty particles, but 
also to have it in a thick or paste form. 
For such work a special paste type of 


mill is used (Fig. 2). As the problem 
is one of removal of the processed ma- 
terial, the positions of rotor A and 
stator B are reversed and the orifices 
are greatly enlarged. The motor is 


fully protected in E and ample spill- 
ways D are provided. The rapid pro- 
duction and superior quality of printing 
pastes processed by a colloid mill over 
the old-fashioned squeezing by hand 
through cotton cloth is making that 
method obsolete in the up-to-date print 
works.” 





Cabinet-less Linestarter 


Improved Type for Mounting 
Within the Machine 


In some machinery applications, it is 
desirable to mount the starter within 
the machine, and in this case the cabinet 
is not required. For such services the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. now 
supplies the unit of its improved line- 
starter without cabinet. Like the other 
linestarters this starter is equipped with 
the Deion are quencher and the thermal 
overload relay. These new and improved 
features add to the safety in operation 
of the linestarter. 

(he Deion are quencher provides a 
high degree of protection from flash- 
overs under severe operating conditions 
and also increases the life of the con- 
tacts. Because the arc is completely re- 
stricted within the arc quencher, the 
over-all size of the starter has been de- 
creased without any decrease in safety. 

\nother added feature is the com- 
bined hand and automatic reset thermal 
overload relay. The automatic reset of 
this relay relieves the necessity of the 


Linestarter Without a Cabinet 








operator going to the starter to put the 
motor back on the line after an over- 
load. This also permits remote mount- 
ing with minimum loss of time and 
greater machine output. The Westing- 
house Linestarter without cabinets may 
be obtained in three sizes covering a 
range up to 50 hp. 





Temperature Regulator 


For Steam-Heated Dryers, Kettles, 
Tanks, Slashers, Ete. 


A neat and compact temperature regu- 
lator, known as No. 921, for controlling 
the temperature of steam-heated dryers, 
kettles, open and closed tanks, slashers, 
etc., has been developed by the Fulton 
Sylphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Like 
other “Sylphon” regulators, this one is 
claimed to control temperatures effi- 
ciently within close limits. 

Claims are made that the new regu- 
lator is easily adjusted for temperatures 
within its range and that its operation is 





Standard Model of Temperature Regulator 


unaffected by temperature fluctuations at 
the valve end, either above or below the 
bulb temperature. An indicating scale, 
arbitrarily graduated, is provided so that 
the regulator may be readily reset to a 
given point after having been changed. 
Excessive temperature rises at the bulb 
of 100° to 200° will not damage this 
regulator. The standard model has an 
iron frame. All other parts are brass. 
It it regularly finished in black japan, 
but can be furnished nickel plated all 
over on special order. 


Limit Switch 
Supersedes Older Types and Com- 
bines Their Advantages 


The General Electric Co. announces 
a new cam-operated limit switch (LS- 
438) for industrial-control applications. 
It supersedes the various older types 
which this company has been manufac- 
turing, and is claimed to combine all 
their advantages in one device. It is 
said to be low in price. 

The new switch is enclosed in a cast 
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Track-Type Limit Switch Without Cover, 

Showing Contacts Arranged One Open and 

One Closed and the Pawl Arranged for 
Spring-Return Action 


case. Electrically, it is a two-circuit 
switch that, by a simple adjustment, can 
be made either normally open or nor- 
mally closed, or one circuit open and one 
closed. It is a snap-action, cam-operated 
device and can be obtained with either 
spring or star-wheel return with any 
one of four operating levers: a roller 
lever with a 1- or 3-in. roller, a forked 
lever, or a straight lever. The contact 
tips are interchangeable with those of 
standard General Electric cam-operated 
master and geared limit switches. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Cam mechanism applicable to knitting ma- 
chines. 1,730,054. G. S. Blackburn, 
Nottingham, England. 

Corron-topping machine. 1,730,281. 
McCarter, Galveston, Texas. 

DyEING apparatus. 1,730,320. C. K. Dun- 
lap, Hartsville, S. C. Assigned to Son- 
oco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

DYEING with vat dyestuff, Producing re- 
sists in. 1,730,211. J. Hopker, Soden, 
Germany. Assigned to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Fittinc replenishing mechanism, Multi- 
color. 1,730,024. W. H. Wakefield, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Loom shuttle check. 1,729,920. P. 
com, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Thread holder for filling-replenish- 
ing. 1,730,021. R. G. Turner, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,730,018. 
G. H. Shutt, New Bedford, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Yieldable thread holder for filling- 
replenishing. 1,730,020. R. G. Turner, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

MACHINE for treating skein yarn. 1,730,- 
025. N. Walker and H. Davis, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Assigned to Walker & 
Davis, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yarn clamp. 1,728,303. W. S. Parker, 
Rockford, Ill. Assigned to Burson Knit- 
ting Co., Rockford, Il. 


TR. 


F. Bal- 
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UST as sterling has become established as a world renowned 
mark of quality for silverware because of an undeviating standard 
of excellence, so has the Diamond trademark become the insignia 
of a quality brand of Alkalies, nationally recognized as a standard 
for purity and unvarying uniformity. 
Let this valued reputation—this high regard built up by many years 
of unremitting zeal for the highest quality, be your assurance and 
invite your confidence. 


» at. 








Diamond Alkali Company - Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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— The Ideal in Sizing — 


A COLLOID capable of producing a Solution, or suspension of 
a fairly high Concentration, which after drying reveals a 
continuous coating—flexible or non-brittle—with elasticity equal 
to or not less than the yarn itself—of great tensile strength—and 
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capable of withstanding rubbing without disintegration. 
REG US PAT. OFF. 


measures up to these requirements. We will gladly demonstrate 
in your mill. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


247 ATLANTIC AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. ~ <specs 
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(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 





Starting Marks in Weaving Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

We are trying to run 76 picks, 4-shaft, 
triple-end, flat crepe on a new model loom. 
We have lots of trouble with starting 
narks. If the loom stands over night or 
for just a few minutes, it makes a bad 
starting mark. We have tried everything 
but nothing seems to do any good. We 
are using two-lever weight and a §-in. 
manilla rope. The beam head is 8 in. and 
we have tried different ways of wrapping 
the rope, but nothing seems to stop the 
marks. Do you think changing the timing 
of the shafts would help? Please tell me 
the correct way to time the shafts for this 


material. Any other information will be 
greatly appreciated. (6950) 
It is rather difficult to describe a 


definite means of eliminating the trouble 
mentioned above, as every mill has its 
own particular peculiarities. However, 
a suggestion or two may help. 

We have known this trouble to be 
caused by excessive vibration of the floor 
or loom; also changing atmospheric 
conditions—that is, during the night an 
increase or decrease in humidity—which 
will cause a shrinkage or contraction of 
the warp. We might also suggest that 
the shed be set a trifle early, so that the 
rebound of the shuttle, if any, will not 
leave a mark, as an early shed locks the 
filling in place. We also suggest free 
swinging weights and a large beam 
iead. Carefully trued beams and a warp 
that is well centered to the shed will 
help. 

In stopping the loom we suggest that 
he lay be kept away from the cloth and 
not stopped on the cloth; also that the 
loom be helped a little when starting up 
to gain momentum. If the lay is pushed 
too far back after a stop, sometimes the 
pick wheel will take up an extra tooth, 

using a light mark. Sand rollers, fric- 

on pads, and all other parts of the 
om should also be carefully inspected 
‘to avoid binding or slipping. We would 
iggest that a first-class loom fixer be 
dled in, who is thoroughly familiar 
th the making of crepes. A _ visual 
spection will probably do more than 

v description we could give. 

One other important point is the set- 

ng of the brake bands. The loom must 

t turn over if the filling breaks, and 

e brake bands must be set sufficiently 

ht to cause an almost immediate stop 


of the loom, because if the lcom turns 
over after the filling breaks it leaves 
an open shed and loose pick, which will 
always leave a bad mark in the cloth. 

It will be found that looms have their 
own peculiarities and must be treated in- 
dividually. After an all-night stop some 
looms will avoid set marks by having 
the weights loosened, while other looms 
require the regulator to be pulled up a 
pick or two; still others may require the 
regulator to be let back, according to 
the particular condition existing. 

A weaving expert replies to the ques- 
tion as follows: The inquirer states that 
if the loom stands for just a few minutes 
a bad start mark will be made when 
the Icom is started again. This would 
seem to indicate that there is something 
wrong with the tension under which the 
warp is held. 

A warp of the conventional structure 
has usually got to be held under quite 
heavy tension, and it is very possible 
that the trouble lies with insufficient 
tension. Certainly, in a properly ten- 
sioned warp made of raw silk no altera- 
tion, whether due to atmospheric changes 
or other causes, would be likely to occur 
within a few minutes, which would 
create a bad starting mark. 

No information is afforded as to the 
length of the warps being woven. Of 
course, the diameter of the warp has a 
distinct relationship to the tension re- 
quired on the warp beam. If warps are 
made unduly long, the difficulty of get- 
ting adequate tension is an_ increas- 
ing one. 

I would therefore suggest that the 
inquirer look into, the matter along the 
lines of this viewpoint. He should also 
investigate carefully to see if the take-up 
mechanisms of the looms are working 
perfectly in every respect, and that the 

woven cloth is being wound up under 
proper tension. If some of the looms 
are giving no trouble, or verv little 
trouble, in the wav complained of, a com- 
parison between the conditions on these 
looms and those that are giving trouble 
would be helpfcl in determining the 
cause. 

The amount of weight to be used on 
the warp beam, coupled with the number 
ef turns of the ropes around the roller, 
would of course be a matter of judg- 
ment on the part of the loomfixer. or 
weaving foreman, and would depend 


upon the conditions stated, and some 
others; but there is no question but that 
the tension of the warp should be very 
substantial. With so low a pickage as 
76, slight irregularities in picks per inch 
are much more noticeable than with a 
higher pickage. As to the ropes, I would 
prefer a size thicker than the 3 in. 

As to the timing of the shafts, that 
also is a matter for determination by 
the man in charge. It is affected by 
such considerations as the speed of the 
loom; the level at which the harnesses 
are hung; the strength of the pick; the 
thickness of the filling ; whether, for the 
fabric that is being made, it is desirable 
to have the shed close early or late, 
etc. If the “start marks” are general 
when the looms are started in the morn- 
ing, and presumably more particularly 
on Monday mornings, the weaver, by 
drawing forward the lay until the reed 
was as close to the cloth as it would go, 
should be able to determine whether 
there was a likelihood of a starting mark 
being made. By tightening up his cloth, 
or his warp, as the case may be, he 
could then get an adjustment which 
would avoid the trouble complained of. 

All these things are matters that any- 
one in charge of a weave room should 
be fully conversant with, and with so 
many factors to consider no explanations 
in print can take the place of the indi- 
vidual observation and care that should 
be exercised by the man on the ground. 


* * * 


Bleaching All-Wool and Union 
Flannels 
Technical Editor: 

We are going into the bleaching of all- 
wool and union flannels. We are under 
the impression that we could get the best 
results from the use of peroxide of 
hydrogen. Any information that you can 
give us regarding this would be greatly 
appreciated; also what kind of equipment 
we should have for handling this material. 


(6954) 


The bleaching of all-wool and union 
flannels may best be accomplished by 
the peroxide method. This process 
gives a permanent bleach, and with the 
exercise of a little care will give gocd 
results with practically no difficulties. 

The material must first be well 
scoured, rinsed and extracted, then 





n this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ved from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
nquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
S Way answers can be given which will be of immediate tech- 
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The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 
will not be disciosed. 

It the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 


be withheld. 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
Editor, 


TEXTILE WorLp, 1427 Statler Bldg., 
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alf a Century 


Weiss in themselves oftentimes mean nothing. 
But years of dyeing and processing experience count 
mightily. We offer you more than fifty of them. We 
would like to tackle your commission with this 
seasoned approach. 


HELLWIG SILK DYEING COMPANY 


SILK WEIGHTING, DYEING, FINISHING—SKEIN AND PIECE 
VAT, SUNFAST AND REGULAR COLORS ON RAYON— 
RESIST DYEING FOR PICOT EDGES, STRIPES and NOVELTIES 


Ninth and Buttonwood Streets Philadelphia, Penna. 















VELVET- SURFACE 
CONES 


With,..M: -R” Black or Colored Tips 


TURE- RESISTING) 
are Ideal for Winding Silk or Rayon 
or for fine numbers of Mercerized 
They are True, Balanced, Uniform and Clean-Cut. 


Made in All Colors, with Tips contrasting with, or matching, 

Color of Cone: May be ordered with your Name or 

Trade Mark imprinted on the top or under-surface of Cone. 
Send for Samples. 


Mexican Repeeiin Sonoco PRoDucTS COMPANY | sist terscaaise a] 


Sobre y Cia, S. L. 
Humboldt 42, Fernandina #22 | | 
Mexico City, Mexico H A RT SVI Lik. S e & = Barcelona, Spain | 
Canadian Representative MANUFACTURER China Representative 
w.J. W yay Co., Ltd. ~“ — ™ 7" y 17 7 7 Elbrook, Inc. 
Hamiten Oa. | CONES, TUBES, CLOTH-WINDING CORES anv SPOOLS, | 7 wom eeee"N. yy. | | 
| 
At Revcermantirs Velvet Surface Cones, Underclearer Rolls, Dytex Tubes, Etc. | Avsiratian Representatives | 
extile Paper Tube Co., Ltd. | Frank Lee & Co. Pty., Ltd. ow 
Romiley, Nr. Stockport, Eng. | Mills: Hartsville, S.C., Rockingham,N.C. and 709 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J. Sydney, N. S. W., Australia | | 
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ble:ched. The bleaching may be carried 
out in a wooden or monel metal vat, 
equipped with a false bottom and heated 
indirectly through a lead coil. The 
material is kept submerged beneath the 
surface of the bleach liquor by means 
of a lattice work cover. All wood parts 
should be of kiln dried cypress, and 
bleached several times to eliminate any 
chance of sap stains. However, we 
would advise the use of a string washer, 
ietimes called a reel machine, wherein 
- goods may be scoured and bleached. 
This machine must be free of iron or 
copper parts where the bleach liquor 
or the material may come in contact 
with them, as iron or copper will cause 
staining and tendering in the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide. Any reputable 
dyeing and bleaching equipment firm 
can supply you with a machine for this 
purpose. 

The bleach bath is made up as follows: 

To every 100 gal. of cold water, add 

1 gal. 100% vol. hydrogen peroxide. 

3 lb. silicate of soda (water white 

42° Bé.). 

1. Ib. Penesol X. 

Raise the temperature gradually to 
125° F. and allow to bleach at this tem- 
perature for two to three houre Rinse 
thoroughly with warm water twuil wash 


water is clear, and then extiwt. 
« ” * 


Tinting Yarn on Bobbins 


Technical Editor : 

We are interested to know whuther you 
could advise us of an inexpensive method 
of tinting crepe-twist cotton on spinning 
bobbins with a fugitive dye. We do con- 
siderable of this work at the mill but find 
it quite expensive to handle, and if you 
can forward us any data, together with 
figures, we would appreciate it. (6953) 


To get any solution of a dye or tint 
in water to penetrate a wound bobbin, 
especially when the yarn is a hard crepe 
twist would be almost an impossibility. 
There is a method, however, by which 
this may be accomplished. Select for 
the tints a series of acid dyes which 
have no affinity for cotton and which are 
partly soluble in alcohol. Soak the bob- 
bins for an hour or more in the alcohol 
solution and the color will penetrate 
evenly to the very center, as well as into 
the hard twist of the yarn. Drain well 
or liydro-extract and dry at a gentle 
heat. avoiding lights or fire. 

an example of a dyestuff which 
id be well adapted for use in this 
we suggest Patent Blue A. This 
has 2 good solubility in alcohol and will 
readily scour out of cotton in an alka- 
line hath. Fast Red A is soluble in 
alcool but would tend to stain cotton 
more or less, hence some experimenting 
will be necessary to get a complete line 
of tints. You cannot expect any sort of 
tint ‘9 discharge by a simple wash; it 
will always require a good boil and a 
lair amount of soap and soda to get 
tinte’ cotton clean again. Some dvers 
ither hvdrosulphite or a_ little 
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hlorite bleaching liqucer to get a 
white. 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


Defects in Crepe-Back Satin 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a sample of 
gray crepe-back satin, and would ap- 
preciate your opinion as to the probable 
cause for the shifted condition of same. 
We are of the opinion that this condition 
of the satin is caused by improper handling 
by the dyer, as it shows the same char- 
acteristics as outlined in Question and 
Answer No. 6867, published in the July 6 
issue of TEXTILE Wor Lp. (6956) 


We have examined the swatch of dyed 
crepe-back satin submitted. The con- 
struction is of the lightweight crepe 
satin class. The count is 325 ends per 
inch in the warp, and the filling is about 
87 picks per inch (pickage ran from 86 
to 91). We did not analyze the warp 
stock, but because of the pronounced 
cockle and shifts we tested the filling 
and found same to be 3 threads, 70 
turns (as it would be in the grege). 

Inasmuch as you referred to the fabric 
having the same defect as that mentioned 
in Question and Answer No. 6867, we 
believe that an explanation of this class 
of defect is necessary. There are three 
varieties of this defect which, by written 
description, would appear to be the same, 


‘whereas the causes are different: 


(1) Puckered effect. 

(2) Cockled effect. 

(3) Shifted effect. 

While Question and Answer No. 6867 
refers to cockled only, your sample has 
all of the three varieties. . Puckering 
comes from too low a pickage. Cockle 
comes from the filling kinking through 
the warp while in process at the dyer 
and finishers. Shifting comes from 
handling at the dyer and finishers. All 
three of these are combinations of con- 
struction and handling by the dyer. A 
dyer experienced in handling these light 
constructions will keep these defects at 
a minimum. However, in fairness to 
the dyer, we must say that 70 turns of 
twist in the filling on a light 5-binder 
satin construction will have a tendency 


to show a pronounced cockle because of 


the looser binding. When a dyer puts 
a batch of goods in process of like con- 
struction or weight and some pieces 
have 60/65 turns and some 70 turns, the 
final result in the fabrics will not be 


the same. 
* * + 


Rolling of Picot Edge 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a gray chiffon stock- 
ing which we are knitting with a red stripe, 
resist dye, and picot at the top. We are 
having trouble with this. As you will see, 
it is rolling in. We would be very grate- 
ful for any information that you might 
give us that would help us out of this 
difficulty. We are also sending a com- 
petitor’s stocking with a purple stripe and 
picot at the top, which we find to our 
liking. We would like our picot to look 
as well as this one. (6957) 


This is a trouble which has bothered 
every manufacturer who has attempted 
to make the picot edge. The trouble is 
simply this: If you will flatten out the 
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top of the welt, across the picot edge, 
and then stretch the fabric, you will 
noticee (on your goods) the red stripe 
is tighter than the main welt, or it 


might be heavier. If you will do the 
same to the other welt, you cannot feel 
the least difference between the weight 
or stiffness of the picot stripe and the 
main welt. You must use a weight of 
silk in the dyed color which will be the 
same weight as the main silk after it is 
boiled off, and the stripe must not be 
any stiffer (number of courses per 
inch) than the rest of the welt will be 
in its finished state. In other words, 
it a seven-thread silk were used in 
the welt, a five-thread dyed silk (not 
weighted) knitted loose would be all 
right. You will have to experiment to 
get results. 
* oe * 


Cut Yarn in Rayon Fabric 
Corrected 


Technical Editor: 

There is one item on the Question 
and Answer page of the Sept. 21 issue 
of TeExTILE Wor tp that I can throw a 
little more light on; that is the one 
headed, “Cut Yarn in Rayon Fabric.” 
One thing not mentioned is the setting 
of the harnesses. To overcome this 
fault completely, the harnesses should 
be set level when the lay is about 24 
in. from the fell of the cloth. This plan 
will allow a lighter tension in weav- 
ing and a smoother piece of cloth. I 
have even gone so far as to put a light 
coat of shellac on the take-up roll or 
sand roll, and that has cured.the worst 
cases of cut ends. I hope this will help 
out someone who is in trouble through 
cut ends. 

Very truly yours, 
P. M. 


Los Angeles Harbor Used for 
Raw Silk Trans-Shipment 
to East Coast 


Los ANGELEs, CAL.—That Los An- 


geles harbor will become a trans-ship- 


ment port for a large part of the raw 
silk imported annually from Japan to 
North Atlantic ports, is seen in plans 
now being formulated by Japanese ship- 
ping interests. 

As a forerunner of this new trade, 
the American-Hawaiian inter-coastal 
liner Panaman sailed from Los Angeles 
Sept. 21 for New York with 8,000 bales 
of silk, worth $4,000,000, loaded at San 
Francisco, and on Sept. 27, the Panama- 
Pacific liner Virginia took out a $1,000,- 
000 silk shipment of 998 bales. 

All-water shipment of silk from the 
Orient to the North Atlantic via Los 
Angeles, is materially cheaper than 
transcontinental rail transports, and 
would save from two to four days over 
cargoes trans-shipped to a water route 
at San Francisco or Seattle. Freight 
terminals here have been inspected by 
Japanese shipping officials. 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned Product 
for the Textile Trade 
bringing out the many natural qualities 


that tend to make Calf Skin the Ideal 


Roll cover. 
Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experience 
in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 


| Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 








SPINNING TAPES! 


They All Look Alike 


Put two different tapes alongside each 
other. One looks as good as the other. 
But after they've been on the spinning 
frames month after month, then the 
story is different. 

Quality will out—even in spinning tapes. 
Mill men do not order Barber tapes out 
of force of habit but because they have 
found they measure up every bit. We’re 
textile men ourselves—we know what 
textile men want. 


Let us quote you on your needs. Write 
today. 


BARBER MFG. CO. 


199 Perkins Street, Lowell, Mass. 


BARBER Puy" 
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A Complete Service 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 


The Westaway Building, Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal: M. L. C. Building 


for the 


Textile Industry 


in Canada 


UR long experience in serving the Canadian 
textile industry in all its b 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile | 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


ranches—mill 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 


ir Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 


and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 
LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 





Toronto: 401 Spelding Ave. 


DISTINGUISHES ALL PRODUCTS OF THE 
OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAW 
HIDE LOOM PICKERS IN THE U. S. 
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SPECIALTIES 


RAW HIDE 
PICKERS FOR 
SILK LOOMS 
PARTICULAR- 
LY No. 12 AND 
No. 14 SIZE. 


HOLBROOK RAW HIDE CoO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















MILL NEWS 


+o. 


COTTON 


Grifin (Ga.) Mfg. Co., the plant 
an properties of which have been in 
the hands of John H. Cheatham, re- 
ceiver, were bid in for $400,000 by the 
Trust Co. of Georgia, and the sale at 
this figure has been approved by the 
referee in bankruptcy. It is understood 
that the mill will be transferred to R. E. 
Hightower, cotton manufacturer, of 
Thomaston, Ga., and that plans are 
being made to resume operations at the 
plant by Dec. 1, 1929. Liabilities of the 
Griffin Mfg. Co., are listed at $525,000, 
while its assets include about $80,000 
cash and approximately $300,000 in 
goods in the process of manufacture, 
according to reports. 


The Kendall Co., will transfer ac- 
counting for its southern plants from 
Walpole, Mass., to Charlotte, N. C. 
Joseph Schwartz will be in charge of 
the department, according to a recent 
announcement. H. K. Hallett, general 
manager of the company’s southern 
mills, has his office at the Thrift plant, 
Paw Creek, N. C., near Charlotte. 


American Mfg. Co., Victory Mills, 
N. Y., has a force of auditors taking an 
inventory at the plant, after which it 
will be permanently closed. All equip- 
ment has been moved to the South. 


Francis A. Bruner, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has filed plans for a four-story and 
basement mill unit at Torresdale Ave. 
and K St., for which general contract 
recently was let to Thomas H. Latta, 
Jr., 1926 Sansom St., to be 68x142 ft., 
reinforced-concrete and steel, slag roof, 
reported to cost in excess of $100,000, 
with equipment. Leopold Haup, Jr., 
and Robert Dippy, 1600 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, are architects. 


‘Elizabeth Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
opened this week, after being closed for 
over two years. No new equipment will 
be installed in the plant but the old 
equipment has been overhauled and the 
mills will produce 60s and 80s as for- 
merly. Officers of the mill are: W. C. 
Wilkinson, president and_ treasurer; 
L. H. Wilkinson, vice-president; Coit 
M. Robinson, secretary. The directors 
are, including the above, J. Lee Robin- 
son, of Gastonia, and A. G. Myers, of 
Gastonia. George Fish, of Charlotte, 
Is general manager. 


Granite Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co. has 
let contract for a two-story addition to 
the Allred mill of the Shuford group, 
to Moser & Bumgarner, of Hickory, 

C., it was announced by J. M. Allred, 
Superintendent of the entire Shuford 
group of textile mills, who also stated 
th: the machinery for the new struc- 
tur, which will be 125x125 ft., had al- 
re. ly been purchased. It is understood 
al. although it has not been announced 
by officials of the company, that at least 
15 houses for the additional operatives’ 


ta: ilies needed, will be erected in the 
ne r future. 


lanville-Jenckes Co., High Shoals 
C.) plant was closed Oct. 2, on 


ndicates previous mention of project. 


(Or 








account of flood waters from the South 
Fork of Catawba River inundating the 
weave room to a depth of seven feet. 
Operations were again resumed after 
the water had subsided. 


Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., 
which have been shut down for some 
time, may soon resume operations. Col. 
Leroy Springs, owner of the Spring- 
stein and Eureka mills, is said to be 
considering plans for converting the 
Springstein mill into a plant for the 
manufacture of a sheeting similar to that 
made at the Eureka mill, which has been 
operated almost continuously during the 
last ten years. 


Henrietta Mills, Cherokee Falls, S. C., 
have suspended work on account of high 
waters. 


Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C., 
which was formerly Carhartt mill No. 1, 
manufacturer of denims, has been closed 
indefinitely on account of unsatisfactory 
market conditions, according to a recent 
announcement from Douglas Tompkins, 
manager. 


Trenton (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., of which 
W. H. Harder is president, is increasing 
capacity by 50% and the number of 
spindles from 6,000 to 9,000. The mill 
is now four times as large as its original 
size since reorganization. 


WOOL 


Mayfield (Ky.) Woolen Mills have 
been sold to the Curlee Clothing Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo. No official announce- 
ment of the purchase price was made. 


Great Falls Woolen Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., which has been closed down for 
about two years, is preparing for a re- 
opening. The plant was_ recently 
equipped with new machinery. 


Blue Ridge Woolen Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa., has been organized with a 
capital of $50,000, to operate a local mill, 
and will be represented by E. Poehl, 
care of H. A. Caesar & Co., New York, 
who has been elected treasurer of the 
company. L. G. Drummond, superin- 
tendent at the local mill of the Cham- 
bersburg Woolen Mills, Inc., will be 
an officer of the new company. Edmund 
G. Wingerd, Chambersburg, is interested 
in the company. 


Windsor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has awarded a general contract to Wintz 
Brothers, 1618 Sellers St., Philadelphia, 
for three-story and basement addition to 
mill at Jasper and Butler Sts., brick and 
steel, slag roof, cement and pine floors, 
reported to cost more than $75,000, with 
equipment. M. Ward Easby, Inc., 
Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, is engineer. 


Dunn Woolen Co., Martinsburg, 
W. Va., has resumed operations after 
being closed down for a week, owing to 


overstocking of automobile upholstery 
cloth. 


Campbell Woolen Co., Ltd., Almonte, 
Ontario, Can., has suffered a loss by fire 
of unknown origin, estimated at consid- 
erably in excess of $100,000. 
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Alabama Hosiery Mill’s new plant at 
Decatur, Ala., has made the initial ship- 
ment of its product, 100 dozen pairs of 
hose having been shipped to the eastern 
market. Three machines are in opera- 
tion and others are being installed. 
Twenty people are now employed and 
more will be taken on when other ma- 
chines are ready to begin. 


Jones Knitting Mills, {nc., Los An- 
geles, Calif.. have awarded a general 
contract to A. V. Perkinson, Inc., 3977 
South Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, for a 
one-story addition, 32x38 ft. at 1013 
West Santa Barbara Ave., for which 
superstructure will be placed under way 
at once. 


Fulwear Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
have opened their plant in a four-story 
building between 11th and 12th Streets 
and equipment for the production of 
hosiery has been installed, including six 
Scott & Williams, 240-needle spiral knit- 
ting machines. The plant will utilize 
silk, rayon, Celanese and mercerized 
cotton in the production of its goods, 
which will be marketed under the name 
of “Fulwear Hosiery,” and only men’s 
fancy hosiery will be turned out for 
the present. The plant will have an 
initial capacity of 60 dozen pairs a day. 
W. R. Forrester is president and Luther 
C. Watkins is secretary and treasurer. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., are installing 100 knitting machines 
and expect to have the plant in actual 
operation by the first of the year. The 
company’s output will then be doubled. 


*Revere Knitting Mills, Inc., Malden, 
Mass., will build a three-story addition 
50x80 ft., giving additional floor space 
of 45,000 sq.ft. and increasing the present 
production 50%. 


Strutwear Knitting Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has awarded a general contract 
to the James Leck Co., 211 South 
Eleventh St., for a three-story and base- 
ment mill at Eleventh Ave. South and 
Sixth St., brick and reinforced-concrete 
type, reported to cost about $150,000, 
with equipment. Contractor is asking 
bids on sub-contracts and work will soon 
be placed under way. Long & Thor- 
shov, Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, are 
architects. 


Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., New 
York, have awarded a general contract 
to the Barney Ahlers Construction Co., 
110 West Fortieth St., New York, for a 
new mill at Lansdale, Pa., consisting of 
main one-story, brick and steel unit, 
25x100 ft., dyehouse, storage building, 
boiler unit, etc., reported to cost about 
$100,000, with equipment. 


Belmont (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
have announced plans for a one-story 
addition to house dyeing and finishing 
equipment. Work will be rushed to 
completion and it is planned to have the 
new structure ready for occupancy by 
Nov. 1, it was said. 


Davidson Hosiery Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., manufacturers of knitted sports 


hose, are operating on a full day and 
night schedule. 


Morganton (N. C.) Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Co., is building a large addition 
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The sweetest music 
to the veteran knit- 
ter is that produced 
by a battery of 
smooth-running 
knitting machines. 
Torrington Full 
Fashioned Needles 

play a perfect part 
in this orchestra. 


The red box with 
the green label. 


Se 


Packed 1000 to the box. Each box 
contains 10 packets of 100 needles 
wrapped in glazed paper. 


The orrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


9 Cforring ton . Conn., USA. Cc 
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That production chart—does it 
suit you these days? Is quality 
and quantity to your liking? 
Brinton Knitting Machines will 
turn out your products econom- 
ically—speedily—uniformly. 
Make your experiments with 
Brintons. 


Let us send you full information 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 











Philadelphia 
FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia; J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 

South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: E|brook, Inc., 50 Peking 





oad, Shanghai, China 

















, its plant which when completed will 
suse 50 new full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
ines. 


Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
lan addition, for which contract re- 
cently was let to the White Construc- 
tion Co., 95 Madison Ave., New York. 
it will be six-story, 654x96 ft., reinforced- 
concrete, and will cost about $150,000, 
with equipment. Work will be placed 
under way at once. Fred A. Muhlen- 
berg, Reading, Pa., is architect. 


Modern Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa., has placed an order for a consider- 
able number of full-fashioned hosiery 
machines with Alfred Hofmann, Inc., 
West New York, N. J. 


E. Sutro & Son Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has awarded a contract to the Knox- 
Landers Co., 1132 Vine St., for improve- 
ments in dyehouse at Edgemont and 
Clementine Sts. 


Reading (Pa.) Full- Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., are now moving into their 
new three-story building at 12th and 
Bern Sts. The finishing plant and offices 
have already been moved. There will be 
15 new 42-gauge machines installed and 
by the first of the year there will be a 
total of 45 full-fashioned machines. 


*Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va., are installing the last five 
ofa shipment of 18 full-fashioned hosiery 
machines and expect to have them in 
operation by Nov. 15. 


SILK 


Rieback & Mandell, Brewton, Ala. 
First piece of silk cloth was made last 
week by the officers and heads of de- 
partments. A supply of raw silk has 
heen received. Operatives from Brew- 
ton and surrounding sections are being 
taught how to run the machines. 


California Silk Mills, Ltd., which is 
capitalized at $500,000, have filed articles 
i} incorporation and plan to construct 
a textile manufacturing plant in Sacra- 
mento, Cal. The incorporators are 
|. M. Higgins and W. O. Mills, of 
Sacramento and Leo Kaufman of San 
lrancisco. The plant will be built and 
uperintended by J. H. Faerber, of Pali- 
sades Park, N. J. 


Gatti Throwing Co., Inc., Passaic, 

J., recently organized with a capital 

$50,000, to operate a local silk mill, 
ill be represented by Frank Gatti, 288 
Highland Ave., Passaic, one of the prin- 
ipal incorporators. Louis Gatti will 
lso be an official of new company. 


Argus Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., re- 
ntly formed by G. Minoff, 496 
leventh Ave., and associates, is plan- 
ng early operations in a local mill for 
e manufacture of broad silks. 


Cortland-Gouverneur Silk Mills, Gou- 
rneur, N. Y., which closed recently, 
ll be sold by the assignees cf the com- 
ny, John W. Dittenheffer and D. G. 
holton, on Oct. 19 at 10 a.m., at the 
int in Mill St. The plant which closed 
ly last July is believed to be in good 
ndition and ready to operate. 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Hemp (N. C.) Silk Mills have ac- 
quired the plant and equipment of 
County Moore Mills, Inc., which will be 
put in operation shortly. T. T. Lucas, 
of Charlotte, N. C., will be in charge of 
the operation and management of the 
plant. The mills have 100 looms but it 
is said others will be added. The plant 
some time ago ceased operations and the 
property has since been in the hands of 
the Bank of Pinehurst, who have sold it 
to the new owners. 


Morrell Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
will establish a small branch plant at 
North Emporia, Va. Their main plant 
will continue operation at Philadelphia. 
The first unit of the new plant, which 
will be under construction in the near 
future will cost approximately $150,000. 
The building will be of brick 60x100 ft. 
Richard B. Morrell, of Philadelphia, 
vresident; Col. E. E. Goodwyn, of Em- 
poria, Va., is vice-president, and Fred 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, is secretary. 


Hull (Que., Canada) Raw Silks, Ltd., 
is being organized to manufacture raw 
silk products. Machinery consisting of 
60 looms, warpers, winders and all ac- 
cessories is being moved from Paterson, 
N. J., where it has been successfully 
operated upon the goods proposed to 
manufacture in Canada. Capacity of the 
plant, when in full operation, will be 10,- 
000 to 12,000 yards per week, with facili- 
ties for increasing the output at a nomi- 
nal outlay. The purchase price of the 
plant is $50,000 and the plant building, 
about 50x300 ft., will be constructed by 
the Gatineau Power Co., with sale to the 
new company on a ten years’ rental. 


is 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





*Warwick Print Works, Inc., Bound 
Brook, N. J., has been chartered with a 
capital of $50,000, to take over and op- 
erate company of same name, with local 


mill. Expansion is said to be planned. 
Henry Wells, Railroad Ave., Bound 
Brook, heads the new _ organization. 


Joseph A. Zimmerman and Milton M. 
Cann, Bound Brook, are interested in the 
new company. 


Expert Dyeing Co., 17 East Twenty- 
fourth St., Paterson, N. J., will take bids 
at once for a new one-story dye house, 
54 x 100 ft., on the Boulevard, reported 
to cost about $30,000, with equipment. 


Joseph DeRose, 119 Ellison St., Pater- 
son, is architect. 
American Dye Works, Inc., Philadel- 


phia, Pa., dyers of wool and worsted 
skein yarn, have been merged with the 
Amber Dye Works, Inc., 2025 Amber 

dyers and bleachers of woolen and 
worsted yarns; also dyers of cotton yarn 
and hosiery. J. Raymond Murphy was 
president. Machinery and equipment of 
the American Dye Works will be sold. 
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State of New York) a 
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Before me, a Notary 
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aforesaid, personally 
H. Thompson, who, having been 
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duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Secretary of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., publishers 
of Textile World, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 10th Ave. & 


36th St., N. Y. Editor, Charles H. Clark, 
10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y. C. Managing 
Editor, Douglas G. Woolf, 10th Ave. & 36th 
ak, oho ee ee Business Manager, A. P. 
Gumaer, 10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y. C. 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 


stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) McGraw-Hill Publishing omeees. 
Inc., 10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y. C., Stock- 
holders of which are: James H. Met aw, 
10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y¥. C.; —. H. 
McGraw, Jr., 10th Ave. & 36th St., . 

James H. McGraw, James H, elvae. ms 
and Malcolm Muir, 10th Ave. & 36th St., 
N. Y. C., Trustees for Howard W. McGraw, 
James H. McGraw, Jr., Donald C. McGraw, 


Curtis W. McGraw; Curtis W. McGraw, 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Donald C. 
McGraw, 10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Harold W. McGraw, 285 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Joseph H. Bragdon, 10 Ave. & 
seen. SE, Nez: €. se Hugus Britton, 


10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y. 
ton, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 
Kobak, 10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Grace W. Mehren, c/o Bankers Trust Co., 
Fifth Ave. & 42nd St., N. ¥. C. J. Malcolm 
Muir & Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
140 Broadway, N. Y. C., Trustees for Lida 


Cc. Mason Brit- 
N. Y. C. Edgar 


Kelly Muir. F. S. Weatherby, 271 Clinton 
Road, Brookline, Mass. Edwin S. Wilsey, 
10th Ave. & 36th St., N. Y. C. Goldman, 


Sachs & Co., 30 Pine Street, N. Y. C., a 


Partnership, Partners of which are: Wad- 
dill Catchings, 30 Pine Street, N. Y. C. 
Arthur Sachs, 30 Pine Street, N. Y. C. 
Walter E. Sachs, 30 Pine Street, N. Y. C. 
Howard J. Sachs, 30 Pine Street, N. Y. C. 
Sidney J. Weinberg, 30 Pine Street, N. Y. 
C. Henry S. Bowers, 30 Pine Street, N. Y. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
—" are: (If there are none, so state.) 
swone., 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company us trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which the stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (This in- 
formation is required from daily publica- 
tions only). 


H. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
McGRAwW- ans PURLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1929. 


[SEAL.] H. E. 


i. 3. 
Kings Co. 


BEIRNE. 


Public 
1B84, 
1089, 


Notary 
No. 
No. 


Clk.’s No. 917, 
Clk.’s No. 646, 


, Commission expires March 30, 1931.) 
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The heavy base in the new 
Wildman Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine results in the 
elimination of vibration and its 
accompanying dangers. It is 
just one of the many improve- 
ments embodied in this new 
machine, which has been built 
right, from the ground up. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 
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Weaker Turn in Raw Wool Foreseen 





Curtailment in Loom Activity Needed 
To Stabilize Woven Goods, Says Dr. Haney 


HE outstanding develop- 

ment in the wool industry 

during the last month has 
been the weakness displayed in 
the Australian and London raw 
wool markets. Large  with- 
drawals were necessary, and the 
periods of the sales were short- 
ened. Meanwhile, Bradford tops 
and yarns have continued to 
decline, and sentiment in the 
[English trade is reported to be 
pessimistic. In view of the fact that the 
domestic market is oversupplied with 
fine wools, and taking into consideration 
the fact that prices here are out of 
line with the lower prices for foreign 
wools, it seems likely that the recent 
weakness here is only the beginning of 
another period of readjustment in the 
wool market. 

Cloth markets are not giving any too 
strong support to the raw market. In 
view of the declining replacement 
margins of manufacturers, notwith- 
standing curtailment of activity, it does 
not seem probable that much help can 
be expected from this direction. 

lhe unfavorable factors have gained 
considerably in number and importatace 
during September. A summary of 1 an 
favorable and unfavorable factors! is 
given herewith. .s 

Favorable Factors f 


(he factors which tend to support? the 
i 


price of raw wool are: 
7 


'. Australian clip to be 5% sm! 

: “jaller. 

T ee favorable conditions the 
istralian clip is expec ; 

at least 5%. - iat a aces 
Medium grades firm. The ita 


des of raw wool are in a rela tively 
ng position. — 


> 


Western stocks small. Trade re- 
Ports indicate that the West is Lpretty 
W«'| cleaned up. What stocks the'ire are 
ap car to be in strong hands. t 


Receipts lower. Receipts of * raw 
W at Boston have declined fro m the 
peak. | 





; 


inalysis and forecast of Dr, Wi ewis H. Haney, Director, New 
or. University, Business Rese/tarch Bureau, which regularly 
4Pp-ars on this page, considers © yarious branches of the textile 


ind 


try from week to week. |, 





‘position. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. Raw wool supplies seem ample, and, 
as domestic prices are above parity with 
foreign markets, prices will probably decline. 

2. The statistical position of worsted sales 
yarns has become weaker. 

3. Though wool cloth is in a somewhat 
stronger position, further curtailment of loom 
activity is needed. 


5. Imports less. Imports fell off in 
August and September. 


_ 6. Consumption large. Mill consump- 
tion of raw wool during August was 
only 1% ‘below the peak of the last five 
years, and was larger in comparison with 
receipts than a year ago. 


7. "ry goods sales improve. Whole- 
sale dry goods sales improved in Au- 
gust. They were at a level which has 
no€ been exceeded for two years. 


‘8. Wool cloth in stronger statistical 
Loom activity was curtailed 
in August, bringing it more nearly into 
line with demand, thus reducing some- 
what the maladjustment in the goods 
end of the industry. 


9. Wool cheaper than cotton. 
As a competing textile fiber, the 
price of raw wool during Sep- 
tember became still cheaper in 
comparison with cotton. 


Unfavorable Factors 


The factors which tend to de- 
press the price of raw wool are 
as follows: 

1. Domestic fine wool supply 
burdensome. The large amount 
of fine wool remaining to be dis- 
posed of, is the weakest spot in the wool 
market. Some estimates place the 
amount on hand here at approximately 
100,000,000 1b. 


2. Domestic prices above parity with 
foreign. The prices of domestic raw 
wools are as much above the prices for 
similar grades of foreign wools as they 
have been at any time during the last 
two years. 


3. Larger clip expected in southern 
hemisphere. New Zealand, Uraguay, 
and South Africa are expected to pro- 
duce larger clips than they did last 
season. 


4. Foreign primary and _ secondary 
markets weak. 


Prices at the sales at 





Fig. 1. 


Grease equivalent; adjusted for number of 
1921-1928=100 (Dept. of Commerce). 
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GENERAL BAROMETER OF WOOL INDUSTRY: Wool Consumption— 


working days and seasonal variation, 
Spindle Hours—Average of woolen and 


worsted spindles, per cent active hours to total; adjusted for seasonal variation, 


1921-1928 =100 (Dept. of Commerce). 


P/V Line—Ratio of general commodity 


price index to volume of trade (Bureau of Business Research). 





The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


The 


porary trade sentiment. 
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for Complete Information 


about the Full-Fashioned Hostery Business 
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Ti iS 


Headquarters 


This is headquarters for every con- 
ceivable kind of information about 
the production of full-fashioned 
hosicry. All kinds of people come 
to us for facts concerning the indus- 
try. Manufacturers ask us about 
mechanical technicalities. Men think- 
ing of engaging in the manufacture 
of hosiery question us as to locations, 
buildings, equipment, help, distribu- 
tion channels, stability, the point of 
view of retailers and the kind of 
trade that should be sought. 


You can get all this information— 
and more—right here, down to the 


last detail. It will be accurate, com- 
plete. The facts come out of twenty- 
five years of very close contact with 
every phase of the full-fashioned 
hosiery business—and the making 


of knitting- machinery accepted as 


‘the best obtainable. But it is not 


enough that we make the finest 
machines of their kind. The hosiery 
manufactwrer needs, more than ever, 
exact and reliable knowledge of his 
industry — from every slant. Our aim 
is to furnish evety fact he needs and 
we do. Write for full information 


about any questi ?@ in your mind. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PENNA. 
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A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1.929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of “firsts” at the lowest poss sible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 


Jhe“READIN G” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Sydney and Adelaide were 25 to 33% 
below last year, and are estimated to be 


near a parity with London. London 
auctions were 5 to 15% lower than the 
previous _ sale. There were heavy 
withdrawals, and sales periods were 
shortened. 4 

5. Manufacturing tends to decline in 
August. Consumption of raw wool fell 


off from the July peak. Spindle and 
loom activities were both lower. 
Imports and receipts are larger than 

a year ago. 

7. Bradford tops and yarns persistently 
weak. 

8. Yarn position weaker. 
tical position of worsted 
weakened in August. 


The statis- 
sales yarns 


Wool Manufacturing Activity Lower 


Consumption of raw wool, as well as 
spindle &ectivity, declined during Au- 
gust. The seasonally adjusted index of 
mill consumption was 112% of the 
average for 1921-1928, against 113.1% 
in July, and 95.9% a year ago. The 
level, however, is still very high—only 
1% below the peak made in July. 

Spindle activity has eased off since 
the April peak. The August index of 
woolen and worsted spindle activity 
was 98.5% of the 1921-1928 average, 
against 99.6% in July and 88.8% a year 
ago. The lower level of the index on 
this base, as compared with consump- 
tion, suggests that the average manu- 
facturer can afford to adopt a waiting 
policy in buying raw wool. 

While it is not at all unlikely that we 
may see another run-up in machinery 
activity before a sustained decline sets 
in, the evidence increases that we are 
near the top of a business cycle—if not 
already past it. The P-V Line (our 
general business barometer ) has crossed 
what we estimate to be the critical nor- 
mal line, which crossing forecasts a 
downturn in the cycle. We doubt that 
the wool industry could prosper in a 


period of adverse general business con- 
ditions. 


Raw Wool Weaker 


The TextrLte Wortp index of raw 

wool prices, during September, was un- 
changed at 88.6% of the average for 
1921-1928. A year ago it was 104.4%. 
More recent quotations indicate a de- 
cline in early October. The weakness 
in both foreign primary and secondary 
markets, and the large quantity of do- 
mestic fine wool hanging over the mar- 
ket, both point to lower prices. 
Our adjusted index of mill consump- 
tion of raw wool, which has been mov- 
ing in an upward direction for the last 
year, now seems to be rounding off for 
a decline. 

imports declined in August and Sep- 
tember. Receipts at Boston have de- 
clined since June. Both are at a fairly 
high level, but compared with consump- 
tion are lower than a year ago. 


Above Foreign Parity 


he prices of domestic raw wool are 
ve a parity with those of foreign 
grades. This maladjustment, which is 
as large as any in the last two years, 
tend to encourage imports before 


Maniy months. Either foreign prices 


Index Numbers 
| 
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Stocks’ 


Ratio of wool imports ~~ 
to consumption 


1928 1929 


Fig. 2. RAW WOOL BAROMETER: Price—Textiwre Wortp Index; Mill Con- 
sumption—Grease Equivalent, Average Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, 
3 Month Moving Average; Stocks—U. S. Total, Grease Equivalent, End of 
Quarter, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. Average for 1921-1928=100 for all 
three Indexes; Ratio of Raw Wool Imports to Mill Consumption—Imports not 
reduced to grease equivalent, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Consumption as 
above, Average 1921-1928=50, 3 Month Moving Average. 


must rise or domestic prices decline. 
The latter seems the more probable. 


Yarn Weaker; Cloth Stronger 


The TExTILE Wor -p index of worsted 
sales yarn prices was unchanged dur- 
ing September. It remained at 108.7% 
of the 1921 average as compared with 
117.3% last year. 

The balance between spindles and 
looms, however, was more unfavorable 
during August than in July. A condi- 
tion has been developing here during 
the last few months which will prevent 
further improvement in the spinners’ 
margins, and may even cause yarn 
prices to decline. 

The statistical position of cloth dur- 
ing August can hardly be called strong, 
but rather it is less weak. Loom activity 
was curtailed, while wholesale dry 
goods sales increased to the high level 
of the last two years. The previous 
maladjustment has thus been reduced, 
indicating less likelihood that wool 
cloth markets will decline as rapidly as 
in recent months. 

But the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
index of wool cloth prices declined 
again in August. This index has de- 
clined every month since January. Man- 
ufacturers’ replacement margins have 
declined since June. This unfavorable 
development indicates that, although 
machinery activity has been curtailed 
since April, demand has fallen off even 
more. Further curtailment, therefore, 
seems to be needed. 





New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Resumed Old Hours Sept. 30 


New OrveEANS.—The New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, in accordance with 
a resolution passed April 11, 1929, 
returned Monday, Sept. 30 to the hours 
for trading which prevailed prior to 
April 11, as follows: Daily except 
Saturdays—opening 9 a.m., closing 2 
p.m.; Saturdays—opening 9 a.m., clos- 
ing 11 a.m. 


Peerless Fiber Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
resumed night operations because of in- 
creased business demands. 
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Warp Protector Rod 


(Continued from page 76) 


in length of one point from the other, 
so a fixer must use his judgment in 
this matter. 

For making determination of the cor- 
rect length of a dagger, a shuttle should 
be placed in the shed and the lay closed 
up so that the shuttle will be pressing 
up against the cloth while the dagger 
point is seated in the groove of the 
knock-off lever. If the loom is in this 
position and the shuttle is forcing the 
picks and cloth back tight in a strained 
manner, the daggers are too short. 
Every fixer learning his job should re- 
member that when the shuttle is in the 
shed and the lay is brought forward in 
position to bang-off, the loom should 
bang-off with enough clearance in the 
shed to prevent the shuttle pinching the 
cloth. 

Dagger Clearance 


To secure the clearance that the dag- 
ger should have from the knock-off lever 
while the loom is in motion and the 
shuttles running, the shuttle should be 
placed in the box and the lay brought 
forward so that the dagger will be at 
the point below the lever. There should 
be here at least 4 in. of clearance. If 
a fixer would measure this distance on 
all the looms in his section, he would 
find that this distance varies from 4 to 4 
in., and that the majority of the looms 
are below the 4 in. mentioned as suit- 
able clearance between the dagger points 
and the levers. I find that in most 
cases 4 in. is plenty, although it is up 
to the fixer to judge correctly the proper 
distance at this point. 

If the points of the knock-off daggers 
become worn and rounded at the ends, 
the rod should be removed from the 
loom and dressed up correctly. If the 
knock-off levers or side-protector bunt- 
ing steels be worn out, they should be 
dressed up or renewed with new parts at 
once. Only by constant attention will 
the fixer be able to keep his section up 
to date and turning out perfect mer- 
chandise. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS 


tix 





Winter Sweaters Move Fast 





Reorders So Numerous Knitters 


Expect 


H! \VYWEIGHT sweaters regis- 
ed stronger, and there was a 
spirited call for both V-neck and crew. 
Shipments continue backward, although 
the mills are on a capacity 
sis. Shakers and crew-neck sweaters 
and shaker coats were hard to get, job- 


most 


bers complained. In the latter-named 
lines, navies and blacks are most fa- 
vored; the mills are short of stock on 
these numbers and are discouraging 
business for anything nearer than end- 
November shipment. The heavyweight 
sweater demand normally begins to de- 
cline in November, but indications are 
that it will continue longer than usual 
this year. Numerous mills have booked 


ness which will keep them active 
beginning of December. 


Spring Lines Active 


fhe confidence and active buying in 

eavy weight sweaters has encouraged 

hers and retailers to show interest 

spring lines. Two Worth street fac- 

tors who enjoy a good turnover, said 

y were writing fair business on 

medium-weight polo shirts for spring. 

Heavyweight polo shirts for winter also 

ire selling well. 

whole tone of the market is con- 

The season has been exception- 

y sood for sweater goods, and prices 

ire tirm. The chief difficulty at present 

: lucing goods to fill orders. This 

now of sweaters and will be true 

later of bathing-suits. There has been 

‘-up in the rush to place advance 

rders for 1930 bathing-suits. All the 

models, especially the more ex- 
sun-backs,” are in demand. 

are well covered on their early 

roduction, which has not yet started, 

| some firms say they are sold-up on 

even as far as mid-winter. This 

it mean that a vast quantity of 

has been placed; it simply 

that the early buying is well in 

of normal, and that indications 

a “sold-up” condition in Janu- 

everal of the large mills were 

last March on their 1929 lines, 

e firms expect this condition to 

far earlier this season than it 


entire bathing-suit industry— 
ber and retailer—seems to be 
looking for a record-breaking 
next year. The cautious ones 
ring words of warning on this 
hey stress the danger of over- 
The 1929 season was good 
ecause of exceptionally favor- 
‘ther, and a cool summer next 


Prolonged Season 


year might mean a slump in demand 
which would hit the producers hard. 
they contend. This is wise caution. It 
is certainly true that part at least of 
the highly profitable turnover of 1929 
was due to the unusually dry, sunny 


weather which prevailed throughout 
June, July and August. However, 


weather apart, there is a popular trend 
toward more outdoor life in summer, 
and this together with the style factor 
and the desire for sun-baths would 
argue favorable for a profitable bath- 
ng-suit season in 1930. 


Hosiery Demand 


Shows Improvement 


Full-Fashioned Registers Trend to 
Darker Shades—Men’s Fancies 
Active on Spot Basis 


Hosiery buying was steady and at the 
women’s full-fashioned end, there was 
increased interest in winter shades such 
as gunmetal and sable. Although tan 
colors continue to predominate knitters 
are placing considerable advance busi- 
ness on gunmetals; one important firm 
listed light gunmetal as its best seller, 
both in sheer and heavyweight full- 
fashioned, and also in seamless. The 
women’s hosiery market was firmer, and 
early shipment was in demand. Numer- 
ous of the larger mills are on overtime 
to meet the call. Knitters attribute the 
current interest to the approach of 
Christmas. A good quantity of holiday 
business has been placed but the peak 
has not yet been reached, producers 
believe. 

Both in women’s and men’s goods, 
October to date .has been better than 
September ; this is not saying much, as 
September was behind average, but the 
interest shown just now by jobbers and 
retailers has encouraged knitters to the 
hope that October will roll up.a hand- 
some sales volume. 

Men’s fancies were active, mostly on 
nearby or spot basis. The trend toward 
conservative patterns is increasing. 
Half-hose sales in the larger cities are 
leaning strongly to subdued designs this 
fall. Occasionally, bright designs show 
activity. but the bulk of the demand is 
for quiet mixtures, such as dark greens, 
dark blues. and grays. Men’s staples 
were steady all week. considerable ad- 
vance business being placed. 
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Underwear Call 


Stresses Heavyweights 


“Best Business in Years” Knitters 
Say—Spot Shipment At 
a Premium 


Several heavyweight underwear pro- 
ducers remarked that “business is better 
than it has been in five years” and this 
would seem to epitomize the current 
situation in the market. Although there 
is the normal variation between firms— 
the volume mills as usual have the lion’s 
share—the whole industry is very busy 
at present. 

The writer, visiting Worth Street 
salesrooms, met several buyers who went 
away without placing orders because 
they could not get delivery prior to 
Dec. 1. Some of the smaller firms take 
orders for November shipment, but they 
are the exceptions. Really good-quality 
stocks are hard to get. The jobbing and 
retailing fraternity put off their winter 
buying to a later date than usual this 
year, and the result has been a flood of 
last-minute business. Mill agents say 
that now buyers will take any good 
substitute for what they originally 
wanted ; they are so hard pressed to fill 
their stocks that they are not picking 
and choosing any more. 

The pressure seems to be at all ends. 
The whole heavyweight range is moving 
on a strictly future basis. Among the 
more popular lines are the fleeced under- 
wear, $6.12} to $7, for shirt and 
drawers, and $9.50 to $13, for union 
suits; and the ribbed $4.50 to $5.50 for 
shirt and drawers and $7.25 to $9.50 for 
union suits. 


More Spring Interest 


The underwear shortage has had the 
usual effect of exciting interest in spring 
lines. Jobbers placed considerable ad- 
vance business this week on balbriggans 
for early 1930 shipment; these orders 
are more numerous and larger than 
usual for this time of the year. 

Practically all mills are: at capacity 
production on men’s heavyweight under- 
wear. At the rayon end, the situation is 
quieter. There is a fair amount of book- 
ings for shipment to Western and South- 
ern states; at present, the large cities 
still want heavyweights for winter, 
though the rayon garment knitters note 
an increase in cold weather demand. 

An interesting feature of the season 
is the increasing interest in men’s knit- 
ted rayon pajamas. One firm which 
placed these numbers in its line several 
weeks ago reports an active demand. 
These pajamas have a good future, the 
producers believe. The numbers are 
available in white, green and tan, with 
brightly colored trim. 
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Unique Features Made On Improved “Banner” Split Foot Machine 


The Hemphill Company wish to announce that they any grades of yarn that would seem profitable to him, 
have made certain improvements in their “Banner” We are also glad to announce that the “Banner” split 
split foot machine—these improvements being as fol- foot machine will plate perfectly in the high spliced 


lows: heel of the stocking and is also adapted to put in the 
The new suture seam enabling the manufacturer to use __ reinforced portion on the top portion of the toe. 
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Heymann Bidg., 213 S. Broad St. Hosiery Machine Manufacturers High Point, N. C. 
—— See citso 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


ales Set for 
Durene Labels 


\.-ociation Committee Draws Up 
Four Regulations Covering 
Designation of Products 


| 


aw 


HILADELPHIA.—The question of cor- 
y labeling products having an all- 
[ysrene content or made partly ot 
[durene in conjunction with other yarns, 
e up for discussion here last week 
meeting of the Advertising Com- 
tee and members of the Merchandis- 
Counsel Division of the Durene 
ciation of America. 
(he most important decisions reached 
he meeting were as follows: 
That the Durene label be used only 
products containing 100% of these 
yarns in the body of the garment. 2. 
{hat when weol, worsted, silk or rayon 
yarns are employed with Durene, the 
Durene label may not be used alone, 
regardless of content, but that designat- 
ing labels be used in this manner: 
Durene and wool; Durene and worsted ; 
Durene and silk; Durene and rayon. 3. 
\s applied to cotton, a label showing 
Durene content may not be used unless 


75°, of the latter yarn is used, in which 
case the designating label would de 


‘Durene and cotton.” 
It was brought out at the meeting that 
increasing interest is being shown in 
he campaign being conducted by the 
\ssociation, and that Durene is now 
ing used and identified in the manu- 
tacture of a wide range of products. 
\s an illustration of the momentum 
en on by the activity, one label firm 
e has filled orders for approximately 
\),000 transfers, while, an important 
ery mill that has produced nothing 
seamless silk hosiery in the last 10 
rs is now putting out a line of all- 
irene stockings. Aside from under- 
and hosiery for men, women 
children, it was declared that these 
iis are now used in the production of 
shirts, drapery fabrics, upholstery 
labries, as part of women’s foundation 
garments, shoe laces, and extensive re- 
scarch is being conducted with refer- 
ece to other woven fabrics. It is under- 
stood that the Association, in its plan 
maintain a high quality standard in 
ducts made ot Durene, is requesting 
all manufacturers use their license 
bers on their Durene labels. 


R-tailers Asked to Co-operate 
in Durene Campaign 


w YorkK.—Manufacturers of under- 
and hosiery bearing the Durene 
aim to capitalize on the national 
rtising campaign being conducted 
he Durene Association of America, 
are urging the full cooperation of 
retail outlets, according to a rep- 
tative of the organization who has 
returned from a visit to Eastern 
centers. To this end, the producers 





are requesting retailers throughout the 
country to make special window or de- 
partmental showings during the week of 
Oct. 14, so as to reap full benefit from 
the full page advertisements—directed 
to millicns of consumers through the 
medium of two national publications— 
that will make their appearance about 
that time. In this connection, produc- 
tion and deliveries have been speeded 
along to enable the desired tie-up. 

Incidentally, it is learned that addi- 
tional merchants from every section of 
the United States are evidencing an in- 
terest in Durene, this being borne out by 
the number of inquiries resulting from 
the brcadside recently distributed to the 
trade in this country and Canada. 


East Leads Call For 


Cotton Underwear 





Demand For Men’s Goods Greatest 
in Big Cities, N.R.D.G.A. 


Research Reveals 


In the report of the results of the 
research recently made by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, it was 
stated that it was found to be quite 
universally the fact that the stores in 
the larger cities sold more cotton under- 
wear than those in the smaller ones, and 
that the East leads in the sales of men’s 
cotton underwear, amounting to a little 
more than 35% of the total underwear 
business of all kinds and makes, as com- 
pared with 334% in the West and some- 
what over 25% in the South. 

The greatest strength in woolen un- 
derwear sa'es is shown in the East 
amounting to approximately 22% as 
compared with about 20% in the West 
and 114% in the South. It was not 
anticipated that woolen underwear 
would make a strong showing in the 
South. 

As to types—union suits rated about 
57% of the relative sales in men’s under- 
wear, and two-thirds of the value of 
union suit sales were accounted for by 
cotton material. 

In a summation it was predicted that 
from Feb. 1, 1929, to Feb. 1, 1930, sales 
of men’s underwear will be in about the 
following proportions: Cotton, 64.0%; 
wool, 17.7%; rayon, 17.6%; and silk, 
0.7%. 

For the winter season the prevailing 
styles will include the knitted athletic 
shirt and shorts and athletic shirt and 
longs in the two piece suits, and knit- 
athletic and semiletic types in union 
suits, as well as the more staple num- 
bers that give arm and leg protection. 

In the women’s line the same prefer- 
ence for knitted underwear, in somewhat 
lighter weight than the men’s, that in- 
cludes a percentage of worsted, is rap- 
idly making itself felt. These garments, 
daintily fashioned, in attractive pastel 
color tones, sheerly constructed of the 
finest of spun yarns, are daily growing 
in popularity for fall and winter wear. 
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Knitted Underwear 


Output Increases 


August in Advance of July, Figures 
Show—End-August Stocks 
Less Than July 


August knitted underwear production 
was slightly in advance of that of July, 
according to figures just announced by 
the Department of Commerce. These 
figures are based on two surveys; one 
in 137 identical establishments, including 
all classes, the other in 88 identical cot- 
ton establishments. 

In the first survey, the increase 
showed most noticeably in men’s and 
women’s garments, and included both 
one-piece and two-piece lines. Men’s 
union suit output rose from 240,773 doz. 
in July to 252,322 doz. in August; men’s 
shirt output rose from 176,660 doz. to 
182,434 doz. while the production of 
men’s drawers fell from 105,456 doz. in 
July to 80,831 doz. in the following 
month. Women’s union suits jumped 
from 97,765 doz. in July to 113,181 doz. 
in August, and both shirts and drawers 
showed relative increases in the 
women’s garments. ‘Stocks at the end 
of August were less than July. 

The second survey indicated an in- 
crease in cotton underwear production. 
Men’s union suit output rose from T88,- 
841 doz. in July to 195,892 doz. in 
August, and similar increases were reg- 
istered in most of the other divisions. 
In the cotton mills end-August stocks 
were less than July, women’s drawers 
being an exception to this rule. 

According to other figures from the 
same source, end-August (1929) stocks 
totalled in men’s union suits totalled 
410,879, as against 353,137 in the same 
month of last year. Misses’ union suits 
and children’s and infants’ underwear 
were two departments which showed a 
smaller stock for end-August this year. 

The unfilled and new orders in Au- 


gust, 1929, totalled 3,235,667 doz. as 
against 3,073,720 in August, 1928. 


Shipments in August this year were 
slightly larger than those of last year, 
the figures being: 1,221,497 doz. in Au- 
gust, 1928, against 1,372,779 in 1929. 





Bemberg’s 30-denier Used in 
Sakura’s New Underwear Line 


A complete line of smartly tailored, 
Milanese underwear, knit from the new 
30 denier fine Bemberg yarn is being 
manufactured by the Sakura Silk Co., of 
Kane, Pa., it is announced by E. C. 
Morse, in charge of cooperative mer- 
chandising, American Bemberg Corp. 
This is the first time that this fine denier 
yarn has been used for undergarments 
and the first all-Bemberg garments 
made by Sakura. 

Outstanding in the line is a combina- 
tion designed for the new princess 


silhouette. Other garments include a 
brassiere, vest, regulation bloomers, 
short bloomers, yoke top bloomers, 


panties, yoke top bloomers with knee 
band and a smart tailored nightgown. 
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The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


and The Seaboard National Bank of the City of New York 


announce their consolidation as 


The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
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Main Office Building, 11 Broad St. 
( Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. ) 
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HE Equitable Trust Company and The 

Seaboard National Bank consolidated on 
September 16th and became The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. Its resources 
are the combined resources ‘of the two; its 
board of directors is the combined boards; 
its officers are the same officers. 


Yet something has been added by the act of 
union. Experience, judgment, vision .. . all 
have been strengthened. There is a heightened 
sense of obligation, an even deeper apprecia- 
tion of the fact that great growth can come 
only through greater service. 


We thank the customers of the Seaboard and 
the Equitable Trust Company for the good 
wishes which have been so generously ex- 
tended. Already it is clear that in many 
ways The Equi:able Trust Company can be 
more and do more in service to its cus- 
tomers than either bank could possibly have 
done alone. 
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The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON + PARIS + MEXICO CITY 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $800,000,000 


CE. T. C. of N. Y., 1929 
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Crop Report Slows 
Cotton Goods Buying 


Good Buying Previous Week in 
Gray and Colored Goods— 
Sheetings Advanced 


The Government crop estimate of 
14,915,000 bales, issued on Oct. 8, came 
as a surprise to many in the cotton 
goods trade. Private figures almost uni- 
versally showed a decrease from the 
September estimate and the market gen- 
erally had discounted a bullish report. 
The Government figure is 90,000 bales 
more than the September figure. The 
staple market took a turn lower, and 
quotations slid off 30 to 40 points. The 
report had the immediate effect of slow- 
ing up goods buying in many quarters 
but sellers showed no disposition to 
change price levels. Mills are funda- 
mentally in a strong position and there 
is no reason why recent gains should 
be lost. Buyers will probably take a few 
days to review the entire situation, but 
sellers are prepared for any lag in pur- 
chasing. The quality of the present crop 
is an important long distance factor as 
early maturing will produce much short 
staple that will have an eventual effect 
on prices. Certain houses found an en- 
tirely different state of affairs, and 
were working on a few inquiries at 
unchanged prices. 

Pre-Report Trading: For the week 
preceding the issuance of the estimate, 
cotton goods trading was active with 
prices firm and on an upward tendency. 
Print cloths and sheetings sold in large 
volume, as did colored goods. Exports 
of the latter were especially favorable. 
Nearby and October deliveries were in 
demand as well as occasional large 
orders for late delivery. Reports from 
converters show a continued good rate 
of business. 

Sheetings: 


Sheeting prices were 
raised ie, 


on most constructions at the 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Oct. 9 Oct. 2 Oct. 10, 1928 
Spot*cotton, N. Y. 18. 65e. 18. 95e. 19. 25. 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 53-58c. 53-5he.  54-6}e. 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7c. 73c. 73—-8c. 
39 ~in., 68x72, 4.75 Bic. Bic. 9-9te. 
" -in., 72x76, 4.25 93-9fc. 94-9$c. —_-93-9ffe. 

-in., 80x80, 4.00 10kc. 1Oic. 103-10}c. 
Brown Sheetings 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 84-8%c. 8}. 83-9. 
36-in., 48x48, 3.006 Wa10éc. 10}c. 103-104e 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 381-83. Bie 8}-8ic 
Pajama Checks 
0}-in., 72x80,°4.70 9}—9te. 91-91e, 8i-8ic. 
64 4x60, 5.75 7}c. 7ic. 7}-7}c. 
Miscellaneous 
Drills n., 3 yd. 10f-Ile. 107-1 le. Ile. 
Venims, 2.20 16. 33e. 16. 33c. 17e. 
Tickings, 8-oz. 20-2Ic. 20-21e. 21-22}c. 
Standar: prints 9}e. Oke. 9c. 
Easter; iple ging- 
hams, 27-in. 10c. 10c. 10ke 


FABRICS 


opening of the current week. Rumors 
that such would be the case served to 
bring in a good amount of scattered 
business before the advance. Sheetings 
for export have been quiet for the last 
few weeks, but houses specializing in 
this trade look for a pick up before the 
end of the month. 

Blankets: Blanket business has kept 
on at a good rate. Mills have experi- 
enced some difficulty getting out goods 
as jobbers are calling for rush ship- 
ments. On the whole the weather has 
exerted a favorable influence and job- 
bers stocks are moving freely. 





Men’s Wear Bookings 
Are Fairly Satisfactory 


Diagonal Weavers are Popular— 
Women’s Wear Trade Makes 


Drive on Tweeds 


Wool goods markets have run along 
on rather even keel, although there was 
a tendency to slack off toward the end 
of last week due to the Jewish holidays. 
Men’s wear bookings continue satisfac- 
tory and the general market is ahead of 
yardage placed at this time last year. 
Several good size orders were: reported 
from catalog houses and tailors-to-the- 
trade, both of whom are selecting pat- 
terns for spring. 


Double Cloths: Mills making medium 
priced and better grade fabrics find 
orders for silk mixture double plain 
cloths coming in better than for some 
time. Prospects for next year look hope- 
ful as sellers feel there will be a fur- 
ther development of the trend. A cloth 
with a fine face, yet with weight, is 
secured by the double construction 
coupled with the use of fine yarns. 

Diagonal Weaves: Heavyweight, 
clear finished, diagonal weaves in con- 
trasting color effects are moving along 
for both spot and spring use, with plain 
as well as decorated cloths in demand. 
Fair quantities are sold to the New 
York trade, but the weight of these 
goods (about 154 oz. average) makes 
them especially suited to the mid- 
western manufacturers. 

Women’s Cloakings: The market is 
“tweed crazy” according to more than 
one important producer. The ground 
work of the tweed trend, laid last year, 
has grown considerably and now this 
fabric is used extensively in coats, en- 
sembles and various types of sportswear. 
In the opinion of several, this has cut 
into the dress coat business and they 
have noticed a falling off in broadcloth 
and suede lines. “Rumble seat” fabrics 
have also shown considerable develop- 
ment and expansion. Actual business 
has been good, but spotty. A cool spell 
has been followed by activity, while a 
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brief warm period has caused a notice- 
able let-up. Mills and retailers are so 
close together under the oft repeated 
present merchandising condition of 
hand-to-mouth work that the influence 
of consumer demand is soon reflected in 
the primary market. 


Southern Resort 
Fabrics Active 


Silk Staples Also in Demand— 
Prices of Metals 
Weakening 


Lightweight fabrics continued active 
in the broadsilk market, with a steady 
undercurrent demand for staples. Prices 
were steady on the Palm Beach lines, 
and also on staples; metals showed a 
slight weakness, due to slackening of 
demand. The tone of the market was 
fair to hesitant. The situation gener- 
ally is spotty; weavers note a tendency 
among buyers to hold off orders until 
they have seen all the October offerings. 
Palm Beach lines and velvets were the 
chief topic of buyer interest this week. 

Metals May Clear “At a Price”: 
Metallic fabrics did not roll up their 
expected volume this fall. The early 
part of the season was good, but the 
past few weeks registered a sharp drop. 
As a result, numerous mills are stocked 
with slow-moving goods, and some move 
to clear is due. It is expected that the 
metals will be available “at a price” 
within the next three or four weeks. 


Velvet Demand Easier: Transpar- 
ents have eased off. Numerous mills 
are still booked well ahead on these 


fabrics, and are taking no orders. The 
demand is believed to have turned the 
corner, and a gradual decline is looked 
for. The season has been excellent to 
date, and the current let-up is about 
normal. 


Stress Georgettes for Spring: Pre- 
opening whispers in the trade indicate 
that the spring lines will stress some 
attractive plain georgettes; light and 
pastel shades will dominate. Weavers 
say these are unusually attractive. 


Low Burlap Prices 

Burlap prices at mid-week were at 
their lowest levels since 1924. Interest 
in futures was limited although occa- 
sional inquiries were brought out due 
to prevailing low prices. Scattered sales 
were made in spots and afloats. 

Spots of 8 oz. 40s were 6.45c.; two 
weeks arrival, 6.35c.; October shipment, 


6.20c.; November - December, 6.15c.; 
January-March, 6.10c. Spots and two 
weeks of 104 oz. 40s were 7.95c.; 


October-December, 8c.; January-March 
7.95c. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


— 


_R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. NEW YORK city 
Fifth Floor 
Wilder Building 


‘Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


cw 
Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 

















We ow Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 














pa 
gr 
To Mill Executives - 
e} 

HEN considering a plant site in the South, Western North tir 
Carolina offers all advantages for ideal mill location—labor, fe 
climate, accessibility. be 
Bryson City, the future manufacturing center of Western North sht 
Carolina, stands willing to meet you in your own office and talk th 
over with you—free plant sites and other interesting offers. 
Modern mill building now offered free of rental for 5 years, to m 
the first manufacturer who will equip and get this plant in produc- In 
tion by Jan. 1st. he 
This is only one of many inducements we offer. Wire or write in 
and we will have someone call on you at once. of 
Att: G. C. DUGAS, V-P. in 
a 

SMOKY MOUNTAIN POWER CO., te 

Bryson City, N. C. c 

Cl 








J. H. Lane & Co. 


Cord and Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck and Wide Drill 
Sheeting and Osnaburg 
SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 













MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


ACCOUNTANTS ENGINEERS 





BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
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CONSULTANTS : 


on 


TEXTILE hb 
MANUFACTURING f 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger | | 


320 Broadway New York City h 





"J. P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. 
| 


Commission Merchants 
57 Worth Street 


261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, §. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON | 
MILL SHARES ) 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 
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Textile Share Trend Down 





Business Outlook Shows Improvement 


—Dwight s 


Boston, Oct. 9. 


HILE certain listed textile stocks 

on the New York Exchange have 
participated in the upward trend of high 
grade industrials since the recent slump, 
the majority of both listed and unlisted 
textile securities have developed a dis- 
tinctly downward trend during the last 
few days. It is possible that this is a 
belated reflection of the previous general 
slump in other classes of industrials, yet 
there are indications that it is due to 
the fact that a considerable number of 
investors are liquidating their textile 
holdings and transferring their funds 
into other stocks that hold out promise 
of better yields and an earlier increase 
in stock values. There is some encour- 


}agement, however, in the fact that many 


textile shares show a substantial re- 
covery from the lows of last week; Pa- 
cific, for instance, after selling as low 
as 304 closed today at 31, which was 
a loss of 1 point for the week; Bigelow- 
Hartford common, which sold as low 
as 914 on Monday, closed today at 934 
ind a decline of only 4 point for the 
week; Amoskeag at today’s closing of 
175 shows an advance of 14 points for 
the week and of 2 points from the 
week’s low of 154. 

The outlook in practically every im- 


S portant division of the textile industry 


is for improved business volume during 
the last quarter of the year, with every 
indication that this improvement will 
carry well into next year. Textile raw 
materials are all on a more reasonable 
basis than they have been for a long 
period, and although some wool mills 
have suffered rather serious inventory 
shrinkages, the present low price of the 
raw material should be to their ad- 
vantage during the present and the com- 
ing heavyweight seasons; mills using 
other classes of textile raw materials 
have suffered no such inventory losses 
and should be in a position to profit 
Irom current relatively low raw ma- 
erial prices. 


The Dwight Statement 


The Dwight Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
Chicopee, Mass., Great Falls, N. H., and 
Alabama City, Ala., reports for the year 
ended May 25 last a loss after deprecia- 
tion of $259,115, as compared with a 
loss for the previous fiscal year of 
82891. The depreciation charges for 
the !ast fiscal year aggregated $206,399, 
as compared with $189,996 for the 1928 
fiscal year. Deficit has increased from 
$272,654 at the end of the 1928 fiscal 


Second Half Year 


Best 


year to $409,417. Net quick increased 
during the year from $2,183,926 to 
$2,430,029, the increases being in in- 
ventory from $2,104,102 to $4,208,504, 
and in accounts receivable from $839,- 
826 to $1,312,716; on the other side of 
the ledger the most notable increases 
were in a new item for acceptances pay- 
able of $778,532, and an increase in 
notes payable from $2,425,000 to 
$2,750,000. 

A notable and encouraging feature of 
the report was the fact that the com- 
pany’s entire loss was sustained during 
the first six months of the fiscal year. 
During the last six months of the year 
there was a profit after depreciation of 
$14,085. During the year the company 
took over the Great Falls Mfg. Co., 
Somersworth, N. H., paying, therefore, 
36,000 shares of its authorized stock and 
selling 4,000 additional shares for cash 
at par and without commissions. 


Durham Reorganization Plan 


Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., which have been placed on a 
profitable basis after years of loss, re- 
cently adopted a reorganization plan by 
the vote of stockholders representing 
more than 50% of the outstanding stock, 
in order to remove a surplus deficit of 
about $5,500,000. Although the charter 
must be amended and other details 
arranged, it is expected to have the 
necessary changes effected by Jan. 1, 
1930. 


The reorganization plan embraces the 
following : 

1. That the corporation issue 12,500 
shares of Class A common stock with- 
out nominal or par value, and with 
voting power, to be exchanged for the 
present 12,500 shares of Class A com- 
mon stock of the par value of $100 per 
share. 

2. That the corporation issue 37,500 
shares of Class B common stock with- 
out nominal or par value and without 


voting power, to be exchanged for the_ 


present 75,000 shares of Class B com- 
mon stock of the par value of $50 per 
share. 

3. That the corporation issue 29,100 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock, with voting power, of the par 
value of $100 per share, to be exchanged 
for the present 29,100 shares of 7% pre- 
ferred stock. 

4. That the corporation issue 116,400 
shares of Class B common stock with- 
out nominal or par value and without 
voting power, and that this be given to 
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the holders of the present 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock at the rate of four 
shares of Class B common stock for 
each share of preferred stock now 
owned, in complete satisfaction of all 
dividends accrued and in arrears upon 


the present 7% cumulative preferred 
stock. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill 


Par Price Change 
33 Nashua, pfd.. 100 78} —? i 
30 Connecticut, Ist pfd.. 100 253-3 — 23 
44 ? Fairhaven, com. Woe St: Zeit 6c. 
6 B.B. & R. Knight, A... 8} — 
20 — ee 100 1002-1014 — 5 
50 pelts Wes acca ee 423 — 2 
14 oie. ater. 21; irae Ba 
210 Arlington......... . 100 253 + #- 
7 Naumkeag..... 100 91 — 23 
40 Farr Alpaca.. 100 =: 1003 — 4 
10 Ludlow.. 100 =:1673 + i 
35 William Carter, pfd... 100 80 —10 
50 West Point.......... 100 =120 ce 
8 Lancaster, com....... 100 50c. — 1 
90 N.E. So. Corp. ee 10c. ee 
5 N.E. So. Corp. prior 
MR et onto nt ; 13 ie 
70 ioeaaadiees aoe. 100 51 am 
2 Quissett, com... .. 100 53% — } 
40 Merrimack Hat, com. ... 69 — } 
2 Plymouth Cordage.. 100 86} — 6% 
l, 1,117 Total 
Southern Textile Stocks 
React Slightly 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 5.—The 


weekly summary as compiled by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. of southern textile stocks 
shows a net decline of 32c. per share in 
the bid price of 25 of the most active 
common stocks for the week ending 
today. The previous week had witnessed 
a net advance of l6c. per share. The 
average in bid price of the 25 issues in 
question closed for the week at $89.16. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on the 


New York Stock Exchange and Curb 
for the week ended Oct. 9. 
Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen... .. 16% 15% 164 + 3 
American Woolen, pfd. 362 35 35 — 1 
Belding-Hemingway. .. 94 93 94 — } 
*Blumenthal, pfd.... 85 70 85 + 4 
Botany Mills, A....... 7 6 6 — } 
Cannon Mills....... 44 414 434 + 43 
*Cohn Hall Marx. . 714 68% Jl — 34 
Collins & Aikman..... 394 35 364 — 2s 
Consolidated Textile. . 23 2 2 + + 
*Courtalds, Ltd. 16; 16 164 + 3 
Duplan Silk. 20% 20 203 — 3 
Durham Hosiery. . 4 4 4 oa 
Gotham eee - ee: 2 kk ccs 
Kayser, Julius. 524 48% I osm 
Kendall, pfd.. 87 86 87 + 13 
Mallinson... . 172 143 174 + 14 
Mohawk page 662 60 664 + } 
Munsingwear. . 524 51 514 — 18 
Pacific Mills.......... 303 302 303 — 3 
Phoenix Hosiery. 20 18 19§ —It 
*Powdrell & Alexander 107; 102 107 — 3 
Real Silk Hosiery... 744 64 71 —3 
OE aoc De was 3344 300 324 —26 
United Piece Dye Works 37 354 37 +2 


*Listed on Curb. 
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Combed Yarn Specialists 


Unusual demands are no strangers at 
Armstrong-Winget. We’re geared to meet 
them. Direct selling is an important fac- 
tor. An extensive range of numbers is 
another. We offer combed yarns 6s to 
100s . . . any put-up. 


The 


Armstrong-Winget 
Mills - 


PHILADELPHIA Qrs'iihfurng Cov 


308 Chestnut Street Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
aati Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 
P - 80 Federal St. Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 
NEW YORK Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
40 Worth St. Pi i i i 
amceeiinianins ae oe Mills Co 
75 Westminster St. ymojo Yarn Nils | 
CHICAGO Lockmore Cotton Mills 
166 Ww. Jackson Blvd. Helen Yarn Mills 
CHARLOTTE, N. CG. : : 
Johnston Bldg. Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Winget Yarn Mills Co. 


A. W. LATTA, Agent 








Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


| cities Wneiie 


of all 
descriptions 
Boston Representative 


M. R. ABBOTT 
110 Summer Street 


Chicago Representative 
RAY T. JOHNSON 
323 S. Franklin St. 


Atlanta Representative 
HARRY W. CALLAWAY 
1624 Candler Building 


Akron Representative 
L. A. WATTS 
Second National Building 


Philadelphia Representative 
H. W. Steele, 984 Drexel Building 
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LINEN 
THREADS 


For hand and The Tvete-Mark 
machine work 
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THREADS 





LINEN YARNS 
NETS for Dye Plants 
NETTING for Drying Frames 


The Linen Thread Co. 


200 Hudson St., New York 


CHICAGO 8T. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON PHILADELPHI 4 






Quality Workmanship 


—Fast Colors 
—Quick Deliveries 


Theyre the demands 
readily fulfilled by Fair- 


mount. 


To specialize is to “concentrate 
one’s effort on a special subject,” 
and that’s what we do in dyeing 
tops and vigoureux, wool and 
cotton raw stock, weaving and 
knitting yarns. 


Try us for quality workmanship 
and speedy deliveries. 


Fairmount Dye Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 





TWINES 


Flax — Hemp 
Jute — Cotton 






COTTON YARNS 


Advance in Combed Yarns? 


Spinners Predict Higher 
Prices in Near Future 


PHILADELPHIA. 

T= has been a decided improve- 

ment in demand for both carded and 
combed yarns, last week and the pres- 
ent one being the two most active seen 
for several months. The feature of trad- 
ing aside from the persistent and strong 
demand for spot carded yarns, has been 
the exceptionally large volume of 
combed peeler qualities sold during the 
last two weeks, it being reported that 
close to 10,000,000 Ib., have been sold, 
going to both mercerizers and weavers 
who are taking advantage of the lower 
prices current. 

In this connection it is of importance 
to note that a majority of combed 
spinners state they will advance their 
prices again, now having booked all the 
low-priced business they care to accept. 
In view of this manufacturers and 
mercerizers who neglected to cover have 
heen in the market this week, seeking to 
locate combed spinners in position to 
make deliveries within the next few 








It is reported mercerizers not having 
their own spinning plants, of which 
there are still a number, have all been 
in the market since the reduction in 
combed prices and have covered their 
needs well ahead, covering their yarn 
requirements for the large volume of 
processed business which they took a 
month ago at what were considered low 
prices. Knitters obtained a bargain so 
far as their processed yarns were con- 
cerned and it now develops that 
processors were also able to buy their 
gray yarns for mercerizing at attractive 
prices. 

Many believe that combed spinners 
decided to take this business at low 
prices with the intent of speculating on 
a reduction in the prices of long staples 
before they needed the actual cotton 
to use on the mercerizers’ contracts. 
Whether this occurs or not the con- 
sensus of opinion in the trade is combed 
spinners were less fortunate in the whole 
transaction than knitters or mercerizers. 





these contracts have been Six 
months hence. 

This week witnessed the best improve- 
ment in carded weaving and knitting 
yarns that has been seen since early 
September or late August when demand 
began to fall off. Manufacturers appear 
to have booked a good volume of new 
goods business which they are covering 
with yarns, both weaving and knitting 
yarn selling-houses reporting the book- 
ing of substantial new business. The 
most outstanding characteristic of the 
trading has been the imperative need for 
immediate delivery yarn by most manu- 
facturers. 


filled, 


Spot Delivery Wanted 


When a selling-house is unable to 
make a large delivery out of stock to 
start the new contract the business is 
usually lost and the order placed with a 
concern that can make immediate de- 
livery, or a portion of it. One house re- 
ports that more than 150 pieces were 
taken from their local stocks one day 
early this week. The spot situation 
continues strong and in fact has been 
more noticeable this week than hereto- 
fore. 

Spot yarns have been strengthened by 
the reports from North Carolina where 
spinners in several sections state they 





months. Yet this might not be true by the time will be two weeks behind their schedule 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
According to Quality Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Merc.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) ee $0.45 $0.46 No oi naoaie $0.64 $0.65 
4s to 8....... $0. 303-$0. 31 ME case e sah s's $0. 343-$0. 35 WO io 3 caces . 503 A) y, See .74 a2 
MRS cer ee ang 31- 1318 a ate tte uiae Wsi's os .364—- .37 Pees atade an «ae Se . 86 . 87 
De aswebmwe a .3l4- 32 Scie eak 38 = .38) RS cas cwees <oe .54 ae 1.07 1.10 
14s.. .32- .323 DPR iosceececasne 39 = 395 CS sin ce cae . 58} .59 | 1.30 1.40 
i csccsamans .33 = .333 40s extra quality.. wa= 33 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES "Se .. $0. 404 BOe...cccssscee 90.50 -90. 51 
Riess sexuses $0. 303-—$0. 313 > ee $0. 384-$0. 39 a .403- .41 38s .52}- 53 
ae -314- .32 DS cece suas -40- .41 Banas Sakic a oe ee) =—s(i«éE ier nad eae 0 pian 534 
SON iss «ac kas .32- .323 ME oo cekioxa wee 44 - 45 Wes at a kb ava wean 6a 58a- 1594 
Sen... ckeanee -33 - .334 MS oa rao oe .47 - .48 ee .437- .433 -634- .644 
| _ eee 33 - .34 40s-2 high break. a> Sa bs ceaseenu -453- .46 724 - .75 
| ra cad -344- 354 . Seay aes =~ 59 Pac wee uae .48 - .49 .86 -— .88 
er (37§— 38h 6002.0 162 - 163 catenin comeeKiMNED. UNGASIEES 
SINGLE WARPS eT $0.60 -$0.62 iin ain $1.09 -$1.12 
| ics KN e Keen $0.313 RS a cue alae $0.37 -—$0.373 Bins ce ence .61 - .63 Se 1.45 — 1.50 
| A aE ee eee .32 Sa 38 - .39 _. | Sees .64- .66 Ra dike ind exs aes 1.75 — 1.80 
| SR ee . 324 Meee cede | caglate .40 Eg <vese ene -66 - .68 Cec ocawenees 2.15 — 2.20 
Oe $0.334- .34 40s extra quality. . -52=— .53 OTE... . ccseee ae ao Singles 
WRG pus araia cate are -344—- = .35 as Se ear ctarace 3 ~ a3 _ piewes “© = inte as ee 
TWO-PLY WARPS - gg OS Rseeeeeees 97 = 1.00 Thin. Cn. 7G 
0. 33 eee eto =< ae COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
| 33 - .334 30s-2.. | a Bi oat -403- .413 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
- ‘ = ° 3 ste cndinary Fr oaiaie : m- 3 ocitiiiaiblii ts 
GE. cancees 3 - ca ae ae Average Best Average Best 
3 : wae = ees i BG skedonweuen $0.54-$0.55 $0. 60-$0.61 $0.77 $0.82 
ieee << 4 lea BE teccees ic 57-58 ‘63-64 “80 85 
oy. : SN nied een ee -59 .60 .65— .66 .83 . 88 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) > ra gunig Dxtaraice 7 < —_ 8 . — 
irsess-ss Se eeireseses” COO Ml cceccsee ae ee "79-180 9601 
Tiaisscéndse’. a -aae apap 354-1364 908... -84- 85 8% = .90 1.06 1.0 
Pe esa aa ~3l4- =. 32 30s tyingin....... -36- .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
16s... 32 - .323 30s Dr oe m-:6 37 - .38 close of business, Oct. 9. _They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
Dl skeen Shae ee : .33 30s extra quality.. -39§3— .404 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page |23. 
SE .34 Wake er etewes 46- .47 For staple cotton prices, see page 125. 
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in making delivery because of the floods 
in their districts which have made pro- 
duction impossible until the waters re- 
cede. Mills in or near Lincolnton and 
Cherryville have advised local houses 
to this effect. How many have been 
affected was not definitely known by 
selling-houses, but it is another factor 
tending to make an already firm con- 
dition in spot supplies more difficult for 
manufacturers. 

Manufacturers are willing to pay a 
cent more for yarn to come out of 
dealers’ local stocks than they are for 
the same yarn to be delivered from the 
South and the publication of report on 
Tuesday had little effect upon trading 
of this nature up until the middle of the 
week, although the raw material mar- 
ket became slightly easier immediately 
following the report of 14,915,000 bales. 
Knitters, for example, have paid 3lc. 
for 10s knitting cones out of stocks, 
while they have not paid more than 30c. 
for large quantities of ordinary quality 
knitting yarns for future delivery. The 
same applies to weavers. 

The latter have been buying more 
actively, insulation and _ upholstery 
trades covering more freely while plush 
manufacturers have been specifying on 
old contracts more lively. Plush qual- 
ity yarns were quoted on the basis of 
364c. for 20s-2 and 42c. for 30s-2 with 
a cent more asked when extra twist was 
desired. Insulators purchased large 
quantities this week, paying 38c. for 
30s-2 tinged and other counts priced on 
this basis. The upholstery trade has 
been in the market for 30s-2 warps, 
5s-2, 6s-2 and single yarns in soft 
twists. 

Although there have been small sales 
of ordinary quality 30s-2 made at 4lc. 
the average selling price of this count 
has been 404c., while 35c. ruled for 
20s-2 ordinary quality with half cent 
more being paid in instances where im- 
mediate delivery was wanted. Spinners 
are firm as dealers in respect to nearby 
deliveries but willing to sell slightly 
lower than this range when future de- 
livery will meet buyers’ requirements. 


Southern Mercerizing Co. 
to Sell Direct 


Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, 
N. C., will continue to be operated as a 
partnership, consisting of F. P. Bacon 
and W. C. Ward, following the trans- 
fer by C. A. Byles of his interest in the 
business, as of Sept. 13. Effective Nov. 
3, Cotton Products Co., of Philadelphia, 
will cease to represent them as sales 
agents and after that date, the Southern 
Mercerizing Co., will sell direct through 
its salesmen in all the important yarn 
centers. 

The department known as the South- 
ern Thread Mfg. Co., has been sold to 
the Elmore Thread Corp., Spindale, 
N. C., which will continue that business, 
selling exclusively through Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co. This transaction was effective 


on Oct. 1, it was stated. 


Yarns Unaffected by Report 


Some Spinners Asking Higher Prices 
—Quick Deliveries Scarce in Spots 





New YorkK.—Any bearish interpreta- 
tion of the Government crop estimate 
fell on deaf ears, if the action of carded 
yarn spinners can be taken as a cri- 
terion. Prices are firm and in the main 
unchanged. Several spinners, however, 
sent wires Tuesday afternoon quoting 
higher prices in instances. It is im- 
possible to buy 30s-2 warps at less than 
4lc. and several are asking 43c., ac- 
cording to dealers. 

In the morning of the report, pur- 








Little Change in Southern 
Yarn Market 


Charlotte, N. C.—No signifi- 
cant developments were re- 
ported in the Charlotte-Gastonia 
cotton yarn market during the 
week, and prices showed little 
change as compared with those 
of the previous week. Buying 
in carded yarns continued in 
fair volume, chiefly for early 
deliveries, while there was some 
hand -to- mouth purchases in 
combed yarns. 

No large quantity sales were 
reported in comber  peeler 
yarns and it was said that the 
principal mercerizers were not 
in the market for gray yarn 
during the week. 

Sales of 30s-2 carded yarn 
were made at 41 to 43c., while 
10s single hosiery yarns were 
being quoted at 294 to 3lc. 





chasers were active covering in the 
event of a rise. They lost nothing by 
their action, in fact have gained the 
advantage of being certain of delivery, 
an important question at present. The 
average carded mill is not sold up ahead 
for any great length of time, but the 
constant trickling in of small orders for 
quick delivery has piled up a surprising 
volume of business. In many cases 
plants are badly behind on deliveries 
and will need several weeks to get 
straightened out. 

Almost without exception, inquiries 
call for at-once delivery, and dealers 
who can make needed shipments have 
garnered a small premium, or at least 
full asking prices. 

There is stated to be little warp yarn 
demand at prevailing prices, yet there 
is apparently a scarcity of 30s-2 warps. 
Just why is not clear, but the opinion 
seems to be on the side of greater cur- 
tailment than figured on. The bulk of. 
the business gathered in by several 
sellers during the last four weeks has 
been on insulating yarns. The character 
of this buying has not undergone any 
change, small lots for quick delivery 
being the rule. 

Combed yarns have recently met much 
interest, also considerable competition, 
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added the mill man quoted above, as an 
afterthought. Business has been plenti- 
ful, but still under the quantity neces- 
sary to go around. Certain plants are 
receiving a generous proportion, while 
others become increasingly desperate. 
Many are not getting their regular busi- 
ness as they have changed over to de- 
scriptions never made by them before in 
an effort to keep up _ production 
schedules. 

Complaints about prices are an old 
story but still prevalent. Concessions 
here and there have been reported, the 
hard twist yarns being the present suf- 
ferers. 


A Spotty Yarn Market 





Considerable Variation in Buying 
and Selling Policy 


Boston. — Just prior to Tuesday’s 
government cotton report there was a 
moderate improvement in the volume of 
cotton yarn business, but it reflected a 
decided spotty situation among buyers 
and sellers ; in most instances it required 
moderate price concessions to stimulate 
substantial forward buying and there 
appears to be conclusive evidence that 
most of these concessions came from 
direct-selling spinners ; Tuesday’s bearish 
cotton report accentuated this price trend, 
although it is a fact that the majority 
of spinners and commission houses are 
holding prices just as firmly as they 
were two weeks ago and that the trend 
toward a lower price level has not been 
sufficiently broad to warrant reduction 
in quotations of most counts of carded 
and combed yarns. 

While most users are confining pur- 
chases to the covering of their near 
needs, excepting when substantial price 
concessions are offered, there are certain 
keen buyers of both weaving and hosiery 
yarns placing orders confidently on aver- 
age to high qualities for delivery during 
the balance of the year and occasionally 
into next year. The bulk of this busi- 
ness is going to mills having a reputation 
for a high quality product and the 
majority of such mills are holding prices 
firmly. 

Although the volume of the demand 
and sales on combed yarns has been 
much smaller than on carded yarns, and 
although recently reduced prices are not 
being maintained by all southern spin- 
ners, this market is not nearly as spotty 
as the carded yarn division. The ma- 
jority of leading southern spinners, and 
eastern spinners of similar quality of 
staple counts, are maintaining prices 
with considerable firmness, but certain 
so-called “independent spinners” and 
some cloth mills are naming prices suf- 
ficiently lower to get the bulk of the 
business. 





Darman Closes 


Philadelphia Office 


Arthur I. Darman, Inc., Boston and 
Woonsocket, R. I., have discontinued 
their branch office at Philadelphia which 
was located at 210 Chestnut St. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION 
OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
THE ELMORE CORPORATION 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing. 





BRANCH OFFICES 


51 Arlington St. 418 So. Franklin St. Jams Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Reading, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. New York City 
Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building Westaway Building lst National Bank Bldg. 

Chicago Greensboro, N. C. Humilton, Ont. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


(MMAR <= MSSNSS 






Waterman Currier €& Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncy St. 10 Worth St. ° 1600 Arch St. 


Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 















AMSTERDA} 
CHICAGO _ ek Wntine a READING 
300 W. Adams St. Bank Bldg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


——1@.a1—_—_ 


DEPENDABLE 








Selling Agents for 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 
30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 










New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 

6s to 20s single slow carded— 

Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 

Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 

Cones and Skeins 


Appalachian Mills Co. 


Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns : ; 
Direct Representation 







Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


DOLD LD LP LP LP LP OLD LP LP OLD CLP LP LP OLD OLPOLP CLP CMP 0h 
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Slow and Low Waste Market 


High Contracts Made for 1929 
Precluded Normal Profit 


Boston.—Although it is generally 
conceded that cotton wastes are more 
active yet interest shown by consumers 
is not of such a character, nor is it 
keen enough, to do anything more than 
keep prices moderately firm. It is said 
that “most firms face heavy losses for 
1929.” This however is much of an old 
story and the depression incident to an 
ufprofitable year tends to become 
ameliorated considerably by the expec- 
tation that 1930 will be a good year 
very generally for the waste trade. 

There is always a steady stream of 
deliveries taking place. It is the 10 or 
15% additional, or the 10 or 15% re- 
striction of business that tends to pro- 
vide features for the market. For a con- 
siderable period the volume of business 
has been on the low side and prices 
obtainable have also been on the low 
level. Prospects at this time seem a 
little brighter although few dealers ex- 
pect to see any decided rise in values 
between now and the end of the year. 

The trade has entered upon the last 
quarter of the year with mingled feel- 
ings, rather hopeful on the whole that 
better days are ahead of the market and 
feeling confident that there will be no 
such prices paid to the mills on con- 
tract as was the case last year, leading to 
the general demoralization of the waste 
trade for the first three quarters of 
the year. 

A steady market with a larger volume 
of business somewhere near current 
level of values might prove to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned and prevent 
unwise and overkeen competition a few 
weeks from now in establishing con- 
tract prices that might do for 1930 what 
excessively high contracts have already 
done for the year 1929. Everything 
depends upon low contracts for next 
year. Exchange houses are unanimous 
on this point. 


Current Quotations 


Cente 

ae 144—153 
WINN Ge Fo Snobs ous CS Yamin eee 14 —143 
RIS DCN S Sarg thsig dee be Pots Sates 133—14 
Choice willowed fly .............c0cc0c5 73— 8 
Choice willowed picker................. 6 — 6 
MUR MNNEMRG cate ne gio ik ne Pore 18 —19 
MPN MEN BURTIY 5.5 oe ass aa veal : 5— 
Whitespooler (single). ................ 103—11 





Cost Accounting Methods 


(Continued from page 71) 


at the actual cost until the goods are 
actually shipped to their destination. 
Even then the accounts sometimes have 
to be carried a long time, which adds 
still further cost. 


Actual Cost of Cotton 


Cotton comes to the mill in bales 
usually weighing 400 to 600 lb. Nothing 


less than 350 Ib. should be considered a 
bale. The bagging and ties weigh from 
20 to 30 lb. Any lot of cotton that aver- 
ages less than 500 Ib. per bale adds extra 
cost, as does also any lot of cotton carry- 
ing an excess amount of moisture con- 
tent. Both of these extra costs should be 
borne by the seller. 

The dirt, leaf, and foreign matter, 
together with the color, usually deter- 
mine the grade. Assuming that a stand- 
ard bale of middling cotton weighs 500 
lb. and carries 6.5% moisture; 5% bag- 
ging, ties, and buckles; and 1.5% dirt, 
leaf, and foreign matter that cannot be 
sold or put back into a by-product, the 
actual net pounds of the cotton will be: 


Gross Weight 500 Ib. 
Less bagging, ties, and 
buckles, 5% 25.0 lb. 
Less moisture content, 6.5% 32.5 lb. 
Less dirt and leaf, 1.5% 17.5 Ib. 65 Ib. 


Net cotton 435 Ib. 





Assuming that the moisture will be 
kept in the cotton until it is paid for, 
this can be accepted as cotton, and the 
net weight will be 435 +- 32.5 = 467.5. 
Then the net price of the cotton will be 
all costs divided by the net pounds of 
usable cotton. Assuming the cost to be 
20c. per pound plus handling and storing 


charges of $2 per bale, the total cost of 
the cotton will be 


500 lb. at 20c. $100.00 
All other charges 2.00 


$102.00 





The cost per pound in the bale will be 


102.00 
467.5 


Due to the fact that the bagging and 
ties, also the strips, motes, and short 
lint taken out by the machines, have to 
be sold at a sacrifice, the net cost of the 
cotton that goes into the finished prod- 
uct minus the operating costs is 


467.50 lb 
23.37 


$102.00 


= 31.3346 


Less 5% salable waste = "444.13 


Less money realized from 
waste bagging, and ties 3.334 98.666 
98.666 


— 999 
mis = 3%. 


The net cost per pound = 

For economical operation, all lots of 
cotton, whether large or small, should 
be tested thoroughly for excess moisture 
and dirt, as both have a considerable 
bearing on the cost per pound of the 
finished product. Excess moisture and 
dirt, paid for at the price of cotton and 
lost in process of manufacture, can only 
be kept at a minimum by careful ob- 
servation of all the cotton that comes 
to the mill. 


First Aromatic Yarn Sold 





Aberfoyle 


Durene 


to 


Have Distinctive Aroma 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BERFOYLE MFG. CO. has taken 
one of the most novel steps in its 
history. An officer of the firm an- 
nounced this week, in an interview with 
a representative of TrExTiL—E WorLD, 
that in the future all yarns sold by this 








Announcement that the 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. will iden- 
tify its yarns by means of a 
slight aromatic odor is of 
particular interest in view of 
the recent discussion of pos- 
sibilities in this direction. 
TEXTILE WORLD has com- 
mented on the subject in an 
editorial entitled “Will Smell 


Sell Textiles?” and in an 
article ‘“Aromatics-——to En- 
hance the Fabric” by Dr. 


Donald A. Laird. 





concern will be further identified as an 
Aberfoyle product by a slight aromatic 
odor with a semi-medicinal effect. In 
other words it will now be possible for 
users of Aberfoyle yarns to identify 
them by this distinctive characteristic 
as well as by their quality and markings. 

The pleasant and delicate odor which 
in the future will identify all yarns pro- 
duced by this company, generally recog- 
nized as the largest processor of their 
type yarns in the world, was developed 
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after four years’ experiments of the 
research department of the Aberfoyle 
company in conjunction with the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Patents to cover this feature 
have been applied for. 

Prolonged research was required be- 
fore the two working in close coopera- 
tion were completely satisfied with the 
results obtained. The slight aromatic 
aroma which Aberfoyle yarns will pos- 
sess not only has been found to be 
pleasant to those in the immediate 
vicinity but also to have a_ beneficial 
effect. 

The aroma is so delicate that there 
will be no trace of it when the yarn has 
been knitted into hosiery, underwear, 
etc., or woven into goods. In other 
words, the aroma is fugitive and will be 
discernible only in manufacturing and 
there will be no trace of the Aberfoyle 
distinctive aroma when the goods are 
finished. 


H. A. Florsheim to Sell 
Carter Mills Yarns 


The sale of the product of the Carter 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., successor to 
the Arrow Mills, Inc., will be continued 
by H. A. Florsheim, who was sales 
manager of the former corporation. 
The Carter Mills will continue to manu- 
facture the same line of fine combed 
yarns as heretofore spun at this plant. 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


| 
i 
| 
| Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
| 





BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 




























PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Ine. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 





66 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 





SWIFT SPINNING MILLS | 
Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 


JOHNF.STREET&CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








_L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. a 
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INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON ‘YARNS-{Kni tting 





BOSTON, MASS 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

FAST-BLACKS and COLORS ** ee 


WE SELL DIRECT 








-T. J. PORTER & SONS 
| FINE YARNS 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 





The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


OTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS|Boucle, pouretee 
Sik. like — in Knit Goods and and Spirals in Cotton,:Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabri Mohair and Silk. 

TINSEL. Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 

Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gold, Silver, 

Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord for ‘Electri- 

cal Purposes. 

New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 





EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 





Carded 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps 
White and Colored 

Sell Direct 

DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 
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COTTON 


Cotton Breaks After Report 





Crop Indication Not High Enough 


To Create Selling Pressure 


TS feature of the week in the cot- 
ton market, of course, was the 
Government crop report of Tuesday. 
[his report which carried the progress 
of the crop up to an average date of 
Oct. 1, placed the indicated yield at 
14,915,000 bales, representing an in- 
crease of about 90,000 bales over the 
forecast of Sept. 1. The report was a 
little above expectations, and was fol- 
lowed by a break of 30 to 40 points in 
the market but the increase in the yield 
figures was not sufficient to create any 
sustained selling movement, nor appar- 
ently to alter the policy of the trade 
materially. At any rate, the liquidation 
of disappointed longs and further south- 
ern hedging was absorbed quite readily 
on a decline below 184c. for December 
contracts, and the readjustment of the 
market’s technical position seemed to 
have pretty well run its course by the 
close of Bureau day. 

This latest Government estimate 
merely tends to conform previous im- 
pressions of a supply very closely in 
balance with anticipated requirements. 
lt is true that the forecast of the crop 
s about 300,000 bales below popular 
stimates of the season’s requirements, 
ut it is realized that a slight further 
reduction in the world’s carry-over 

eht occur without any radical dis- 
rbance of values and the prospect for 

rop of two or three hundred thousand 
ales less than probable consumption 
s not provide a sufficient incentive 
enlist speculative support in the face 
the early new crop movement. The 
neces are that this report has made 
e change in the opinions of those 
have been looking for higher 
‘es after the first rush of cotton to 
rket is over. The margin between 
available supply and the world’s 
uilrements, counting the carry-over 
n last season into the supply, of 
course, is too narrow to permit any 
insion in requirements or any con- 
tion in later estimates of the yield. 
‘lis fact is recognized and no doubt 
unted for the shrinkage in offerings 
oon as speculative liquidation had 
its course. It seemed that trade 
ng was just about sufficient to off- 
the hedging, but that the trade was 
st. seeking to choose its opportunities 
uurchases and would buy on declines 
would remain slow to follow up the 
nces., 
he Government crop report was 
| on replies of an average date of 
( 1. Some of these replies were 


s 


actually two or three days earlier and 
some of them two or three days later 
than the average date. The effects of the 
heavy rains which preceded the tropical 
storm were undoubtedly reflected in the 
Government estimate, while it is likely 
that the storm itself which passed 
through the eastern States on Oct. 1 
was fairly well covered. 

Nothing has occurred to cause any 
change of opinion as to probable require- 
ments for consumption. It is said that 
the premium on American cotton over 
Indian has narrowed considerably dur- 
ing the last four months which would 
naturally provide something of a check 
on the tendency to substitute Indian for 
American lint. This substitution has 
undoubtedly counted for much in the 
consumption of the last season, and it 
is probably fair to assume that . fully 
300,000 bales of Indian cotton were 
substituted for American—in other 
words had it not been for the relatively 
attractive price of Indian, it is likely 
that the world’s consumption of Ameri- 








Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed -—For Week—. Closed Net 

Oct.3 High Low Oct. 9 Change 
October 18.76 18.85 18.36 18.42 -.34 
November.. 18.76 18.85 18.56 18.56 . 20 
December 18.82 18.90 18.41 18.52 . 30 
January... 18.88 18.99 18.48 18.61 —.27 
February... 18.99 19.08 18.71 18.74 aie 
March.. 19.13 19.23 18.75 18.93 20 
April.. 19.21 19.31 18.95 19.02 .19 
May. 19.31 19.44 18.96 19.15 16 
June. 19.21 19.36 19.01 19.16 .05 
July. 19.14 19.33 18.90 19.17. +.03 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Oct. 4........ 18.90 18.42 10.28 
Saturday, Oct. 5 . 18.90 18.42 10.39 
Monday, Oct. 7... . 19.00 18.51 10. 36 
Tuesday, Oct. 8.. . 18.65 18.16 10.37 
Wednesday, Oct. 9 18.65 18.16 10. 23 
Thursday, Oct. 10. 18.75 18.39 10.22 

Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Oct. 9 Week _ Year 

Galveston......... 18.45 304,681 479,510 
New Orleans....... 18.16 238,794 176,801 
ar 41,236 29,724 
Savannah 18.09 77,924 57,460 
Norfolk. . 18.25 14,490 20,194 
New York. 18.65 97,788 12,796 
Houston 18.40 574,355 582,524 
Augusta... 18.06 63,143 40,187 
Memphis 17.25 194,402 128,391 
St. Louis : 17.50 3,391 1,856 
Little Rock. 17.18 28,013 15,716 
pallas 17.50 
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can last season would have been at 
least 300,000 bales larger than that 
actually reported. Cotton men generally 
are looking forward to a well maintained 
domestic consumption for this season as 
compared with last, and as soon as the 
size of this crop has been more con- 
clusively established, which will doubt- 
less be after the killing frost date is 
known, the trade will doubtless turn its 
attention to the outlook for world dis- 
tribution. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usul comparisons :— 


Last 
Markets Oct. 2 Oct. 9 Change Year Sales 

Galveston... 18.80 18.45 —35 18.75 28,166 
New Orleans. 18.50 18.16 —34 18.45 67,687 
Mobile...... 18.05 17.65 -40 18.30 7,082 
Savannah. 18.46 18.09 37. 18.36 6,571 
Norfolk... 18.63 18.25 38 18.50 299 
New York... 18.95 18.65 30 «19.25 6,940 
Augusta... 7 18.06 18.31 1,144 
Memphis. . 17.60 17.25 35 17.90 54,983 
St. Louis.... 18.00 17.50 —5) 18.25 
Houston.. 18.70 18.40 30 18.55 84,256 
Dallas. 17.90 17.50 40 17.90 107,956 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. ‘The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 


tract: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au Aver 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. F ae 1. 00+ “est .70t 63t 81 
ad, Boe. s .70T .65 aan 50t 62 
G. Mes sete .45T . 40F . 40T 38t 44 
S. M. .35t aay aon 25t . 30 
8s. L. M .75% a Ue. Ie 75 
ae 1.75* 1.60% 1.50% 1.50% 4.609 
8. G. O** 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25* 2.509 
G. O.. 4.00* 3.50* 3.50% 3.00% 3.469 
YELLOW TINGED 
G.M. . 50* .75* .50* .25* 45° 
Bee ccscw 1.607 1.05% 75° .79 .929 
eat nit he 1.75* 1.50* 1.25% 1.50% 1.58¢ 
8S. L. M.#* 2.50* 2.00* 1.75% 1.88% 2.219 
L. M.** 3.25* 3.00% 2.50% 2.88% 3.018 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 1.50% 1.40* 1.25* 1.25% 1.429 
S. M.** 2.25* 2.15* 2.00* 1.75% 2.149 
M.** 3.00* 2.65% 2.75% 2.50% 2.799 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**..... 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.75% 1.619 
Oe 2s 2 Oe 2.2 2. 2 
ck viw ic 3.00* 2.50% 3.00* 3.50% 2.9789 


*Off middling. 1On middling. 


Sales and Receipts Gain 


Memphis Receipts of 65,000 Bales 
in One Week a Record 


MempPuis, TENN., Sept. 7—This cot- 
ton market made one probably two, new 
records during the week. Net receipts, 
65,000 bales, exceeded the previous 
record, made in 1913, by 11,000 bales; 
sales reached a total of 52,567 bales, 
believed to have been the largest in the 
history of the market; the records are 
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AMERICAN}: 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY J: 


Main Office and Mills of 


Mount Holly, N. C. E 


MERCERIZED YARNS |}: 


High Grade Combed and Carded : 
All Counts and Put-ups a 


Sales Representatives v 

For Northern States and Canada . 

y 

WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE f 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. f 

Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York : 

For Southern Territory 

LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. . 4 

Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. } 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Sif 


Uy 


Copyright, 1922, A. Y. & P. Co. 
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COTTON — Continued 


I 


available but tedious research would be 
necessary to ascertain the fact. 

Demand was brisk for some descrip- 
tions and practically every seller .operat- 
ing in this market reported sales. Texas 
and Oklahoma shippers are said to 
be buying in this and other markets 
of the central belt in order to secure 
their requirements as to staple. In view 
of the unfavorably wet weather in the 
Atlantics, many in the trade are pre- 
dicting that central territory will be 
called upon by the eastern belt for 
grades. Central belt staple is good and, 
so far, the grade is high, although, to- 
wards the close of the week, there was 
moderate rainfall which may have low- 
ered the grade a little. There seems to 
be a waiting demand for the lower 
grades, not yet available in quantity. 

Demand centers on white strict low 
middling, middling and strict middling 
8 in. to, and including, lve in., with 
ls in. being snapped up; buyers are 
paying practically the same price for 
ls in. as for lv and 1s: in. The 
4 in. and longer staples were more or 
less neglected, partly because of the 
unwillingness of owners to accept less 
than 20c. for middling 1 in., now 
quoted at 100 on the December 
contract; they offer freely at 20c. 
Shippers say they are experiencing an 
encouraging increase in inquiry and for- 
ward bookings but that there is still 
much room for improvement. The out- 
ward movement is heavy; Memphis 
proper shipments totaled 15,000 bales 
for the week against 11,000 bales last 
year; total shipments, including rebilled 
—this is a rebilling point—were 60,433 
bales against 34,965 bales last year. 

Weather conditions, in this territory, 
continued favorable until Friday morn- 
ing; the rest of the week was rainy. 
Heavy to torrential rains inflicted great 
damage, both to grade and baleage pros- 
pects, in the Atlantics and a portion of 
Alabama, mostly southeast. 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Oct. 5 Sept. 28 
10’ markets average 18.10 17.89 
Memphis......... 17.55 17.35 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
BP 6 oaks vere hernias vac Fata ee 19.90@20. 15 
l-te ir cpa Roa ake pee 20.85@21.15 
V-}-i1 PetahGraee aie keno 24. 25@24.75 
Current Sales 

For Previous * Week 

Week Week Before 

Memphis total... .. 52,569 41,501 25,514 

F.o.b. included in total 42,342 35,153 21,483 

l0markets........... 397,651 386,710 270,884 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Net r eipts.......... 65,291 41,906 35,688 
sfoss receipts...... 110,301 65,145 56,258 
Total since Aug. 1,net 157,937 90,527 93,458 
Shipments........... 60,43 34,965 31,617 
Total «nee a 170,232 131,038 142,307 
Tota! stock........ 161,362 116,873 117,102 
Inere use for week..... 49,862 30,200 24,641 
Unso!\! stock in hands 

of Memphis factors 31,305 ....... ....... 

Inere for week... |: ae 


Staple Cottons Still Slow 





Few Spinners Interested Excepting 
at Lower Basis—Egyptians Weaken 


Boston, Oct. 9.—There was little 
buying of extra staple cottons prior 
to publication of the government re- 
port on Tuesday and there has been 
little change in the attitude of spinners 
toward the market since then. Where 
concessions of 25 points or so from 
previous basis were available there was 
a moderate amount of buying for 
October-December delivery, but com- 
paratively few shippers would meet 
such bids, and then only for small lots. 
It has been possible to buy full 14 inch 
hard western cotton of middling grade 
at 275 points on December, and some 
shippers have been willing to make 
even larger concessions on cottons up 
to full 14 in.; a top basis for the latter 
is now 900 points on December for 
middling with some shippers willing to 
shade 800 points on that month for 
small lots. The weakest part of the 
market is on grades lower than mid- 
dling, particularly in tinges, spotted 
and other off grades. 


Egyptians Weaken 


It was a holiday in the Alexandria 
market today, and anticipating that 
quotations would weaken tomorrow 
most importers were quoting conces- 
sions of 25 to 50 points off Tuesday’s 
closing prices. Very little tangible in- 
terest has been shown by domestic 
buyers in Egyptian cottons, the majority 
apparently expecting lower prices as 
the crop movement increases. 

The Egyptian government crop es- 
timate and that of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome are 
both almost identical with the crop of 
last season as to the total and the pro- 
portion of Sak. and other qualities. 
The government estimate is for a total 
of 1,046,000 bales of 750 pounds each, 
of which 333,750 bales are Sakel; these 
figures compare with a total crop last 
year of 1,046,287 bales of which 
337,774 bales were Sakel. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
Schade ones 214 to 22c. 22 to 22}e. 
ly in: to I} in..... 2134 to 224c. 22} to 22%c. 
ieee es on 22 to 22}6. 223 to 230. 
EE ors cate, draia'n.ciy cn 23 to 24c 234 to 24}e. 
Msc Asccyesseseus 27 ~to 286. 28 to 29c. 


Basis on New York, December, 18. 50c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Oct.- 
Nov. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sak. 34.65c., off 0.95c. “fully good 
fair to good” Uppers 23.50c., off 0.30c., 
from Oct. 2. They report closing prices 
Oct. 8 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: Nov. Sak. $31.38, off 70c.; 
Oct. Uppers $20.49; off 21c., from 
Oct. 2. 
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Morrell Mills, Inc., Not Moving 
Philadelphia Plant 


PHILADELPHIA.—According to a news 
item in the daily press the Morrell Mills, 
Inc., one of the largest manufacturers of 
upholstery goods in this section, were 
planning to move their plant to North 
Emporia, Va., the move being made, 
according to this item to bring them 
closer to their raw material. 

Richard B. Morrell, president of the 
Morrell Mills, Inc., in a statement to 
TEXTILE WorLD wishes this to be denied. 
According to Mr. Morrell the facts of 
the matter are that Morrell Mills, Inc., 
plan to establish a “small plant” in 
North Emporia, “at the invitation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of North Em- 
poria,” but their main plant will continue 
to be located in Philadelphia. 

The report from Emporia was to the 
effect Morrell Mills, Inc., had procured 
a four acre site upon which the first 
unit of their new mill would be erected, 
to cost $150,000, employing more than 
100. The building, according to this 
statement, will be 60x100 ft., to be oper- 
ated by the Morrell Mills of Virginia, a 
company recently receiving its charter 
of incorporation. Richard B. Morrell, 
Philadelphia, was given as president, 
Fred Taylor, secretary and Col. Edw. 
E. Goodwyn, Emporia, vice-president. 
North Emporia is located 65 miles south 
of Richmond, close to the North Caro- 
lina line. The local plant of Morrell 
Mills, Inc., 55th & Wyalusing Ave., has 


an equipment of approximately 180 
looms. 


France and Canada at 
Silk Conference 


France and Canada will be formally 
represented at the Second International 
Technical Raw Silk Conference here 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 8, according to word 
received from the Union des Marchands 
de Soie of Lyons, France and from the 
Silk Association of Canada yesterday. 

Vincent Fulchiron, manager of Vve 
Guerin & Fils, New York, will represent 
the Union of Silk Merchants of Lyons 
and P. R. Watson, president of the Silk 
Association of Canada, a member of 
the firm of Grout’s, Ltd., St. Catharine’s, 
Ont., will be the chairman of the 
Canadian delegation. 

More than fifty delegates, represent- 
ing the governments and silk industries 
of Italy, Japan, China and the United 
States will also attend the conference, 
as previously noted. 


Large Melton Bids Issued 
By Army 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot’ Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, will receive pro- 
posals, Nov. 4, 1929 to supply them with 
100,000 yds., olive drab melton cloth, 16 
ozs., 56 to 58 in. wide, manufactured in 
conformance with specifications 8-61B. 
This is in addition to a circular issued 
by the depot calling for bids on 43,500 
yds., of the same material which will be 
received Oct. 21. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


Inc. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Rak 


. 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Combination Twists, Fast and I 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 











CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


SPOOLS 


Baltic Yam CCompany 


Converters of Ra 
for every requirement 
80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


S. GUTNER & BROS. 


Crown Brand Natural and 


Exclusively Converted 


Crown Brand 
Rayons stand 
out by them- 
selves where 
quality is 
needed. 


Do not overlook 
us when in 
need. 


8-14 West 30th St., 


New York 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


OUOOHLOREUTAOSAULUOEUCOREOCOOREUON ODN AaebaeD HSAAMAALALEDAAENEAEA ELEN AANA GAULLE EL EUEEA HANH EUE NAAN 


TOPS « Standard Grades« NOILS 


Bleached—Unb!zached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 





ry 


RAYON 
TOP 
MAKERS 


mina eaaatcemecaambactalttatic: 
OUUUGNOUERNCURESUEOUAUCETCUCEUOSCUCEEECOOU ECE T ONES 


OPUEDEDERLEEET EEE EEEEEU TELE EEUU e Md 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 


oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
& Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


pune Silk, aia Silk, eet per Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern shams for American Safety Posning and toeping Tables 


VAY © IN( Jonn R.STEWART Co. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 








_-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scort D.Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass 
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RAYON 


Output of “Seconds” Declining 





Shortage of 


These Yarns 


Due to Improved Production 


NE significant feature in the de- 

velopment of rayon production 
methods is- impressing itself strongly 
upon the rayon consuming trade this 
fall; this is, that plants are producing 
less and less second quality yarns. At 
present, second qualtiy of numerous 
denier, especially 100s and 150s, are at 
a premium. Knitters and weavers fre- 
quently find themselves obliged, either 
to use another denier the second grade 
of which is procurable, or else to use 
first quality in the original denier. The 
trend away from second grade is merely 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 


Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 Re ot 4 fee $2.35 $1.50 
75 c= PGS wiad’a Sea 2.45 1.35 

100 RRS ig wis wlerrace te 1.95 1.60 
100 WE erhie aw -athk woes 2.00 1.65 
125 MR ook cseee ee 1.45 1.25 
125 Re aegis ear 1.50 1.30 
150 RM cos kceGeend 1.15 1.10 
150 ee ae 1.20 t.t3 
150 MCS a area ie w is 1.35 1.30 
150 eee 1.50 hia 
170 Eee ea Py 1.10 
170 OE ia Gar nae sana 1.35 1.30 
200 Nh Ka wh: cian oksera:% 1.10 1.05 
200 Os ois sn caraie eee 1.30 +.25 
300 GR 6 nkesu anes 1.00 95 
400 MU chaiiss ona hie acane 1.10 95 
450 De cia caaeaton 1.00 95 
600 RP che wraveteis ee 1.00 95 
900 a ee 1.00 95 
Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. fer Qual. ual. 
125...$1.45 


160....1.15 1.10 
5... 8ctS 1.10 


Cuprammonium Process 


Fila- Fila- 
Denler ment Price Denler ment Price 
15 25. .:06. 99 40 30...$3.15 
25 on. cee 52 30... .3.00 


30 23... 3340 


(Due to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
rs are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denter Price Denter Price 
45 $3.00 SO sd sees $2.30 

2 3.00 EE gc. 5 dorae 1.90 

DS ies 2.55 ee 1.90 

m vanes 2.40 Eee 2.20 

Rayon Waste 

O) en bleached waste............... $0. 35-$0 36 
Open unbleached waste............... .32- 3 

Bicached thread waste (mfrs.).........  .... .16 

C:lored thread waste. ..... i Ree apie ag oe 

Col Om os pork kee sina nh ceed fice 10 


Converted Rayon Waste 
DICRCHOD MMR. os sis ule 4 'e xo cbKRS $0.60 - $0.61 
Unbleached tope.............-..00. a= . 
- NOR oS cd an oe ; 26 
{ 


sicached garnets.................. .36- 44 
leached garnete................ . ae 
WUE IIIs C5 occ Carnes soe 23 2 





a reflection of mechanical progress in 
rayon production, and does not represent 
any confirmed policy. It is true, that 
earlier in the year, producers adopted 
a more or less general practice of dis- 
couraging the use of seconds; this was 
because, at the time, seconds were priced 
far below first quality, and the rayon 
industry was having difficulty in getting 
the proper sale for first grade yarns. 
However, the growing shortage of sec- 
onds is at bottom a reflection of me- 
chanical progress in the industry. 

With the improvement of producing 
methods, rayon yarns tend to vary less 
than hitherto, and all signs point to a 
a steady decrease in the quantity of 
second quality available. One impor- 
tant producer who discussed that point 
this week, said this tendency would 
eventually make it impossible for manu- 
facturers to rely on second quality solely. 
The manufacturers who produce fabrics 
of all-second grade yarn, will be obliged 
to turn to first quality, he thought. Of 
course, there will always be a certain 
amount of variation in the quality of 
yarn, and seconds may never drop com- 
pletely out. The point is that they will 
not be available in sufficient quantity to 
enable manufactuters to specialize on 
all-second fabrics. 

The producer above referred to said 
this development would help the trad- 
ing-up trend in rayon. Manufacturers 
will incline away from the present em- 
phasis on “price” fabrics, and will stress 
quality, he thought. Other spokesmen 
for the industry shared this view. In- 
deed, the consuming trades have already 
had a taste of what is coming; numer- 
ous orders for second grade yarns which 
came in this fall could not be filled, and 
the customers bought firsts instead. 

The rayon yarn market gontinued 
steady all week, with buying active both 
nearby and distant. The leading pro- 
ducers are booked solid for the re- 
mainder of the year, on some of their 
best-selling mumbers. Knitters and 
weavers alike are showing increasing 
confidence in the stability of the market. 
Prices showed no variation and indica- 
tions were that they would hold firm 
for some time. Producers laugh at any 
suggestion of price change. 





Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has awarded a general contract 
to the George A. Rutherford Co., 2725 
Prospect Ave., for the construction of a 
one-story boiler house at the mill, 30x50 
ft., for which work will be placed under 
way at once. 
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Waste Sells Fast 
After Price Cut 


Dealers Clear Surplus Stocks, 
and Look Toward Firmer 
Market 


Rayon waste prices shaded off again, 
and the continued decline precipitated 
much eager buying. Most of the prin- 
cipal dealers enjoyed active business all 
week, and some firms were virtually 
cleared of their stocks on hand. The 
demand continued up to the day of writ- 
ing, and producers said they were hav- 
ing difficulty in making shipments. The 
swift turnover, even though it meant 
less profits to dealers, has improved the 
outlook for the trade, as dealers are no 
longer in need of clearance. One factor 
said that he had little or no stock avail- 
able, and was writing future business; 
in view of the fact that the domestic 
output of waste is limited, this will prob- 
ably strengthen the seller’s market. 
There were predictions of a rise in 
prices, though it is too early to judge. 

Importers continue their policy of 
buying only small quantities abroad. 
The shipments from Europe last week 
were small to the point of being neg- 
ligible, and even the rush of business 
did not result in any big cable orders. 


Rayon for Modernistie Effects 


The Robison Rayon Co., Inc., of 
Pawtucket, R. I., has equipped its plant 
with new machinery for use in all forms 
of manufacturing where rayon is used 
to obtain a modernistic effect. This 
firm specializes in natural and converted 
rayon yarns and produces combination 
twists in vat colors which make possible 
unusual effects in color and design. 
The company cites as examples of its 
work on modernistic effects, the com- 
bination of wool and cotton with rayon 
in the creation of upholstery fabrics 
where designs of the new type are im- 
portant; nub effects in fabrics for 
sportswear produced by means of rayon 
combinations ; also decorative treatments 
in fabrics for men’s wearing apparel. 


Montgomery Ward 
Selects Chardonize 


Montgomery Ward & Co. has selected 
Chardonize brand yarn for its new 
spring line of underwear, E. V. Peters, 
vice-president of the Tubize Artificial 
Silk Co., of America, announced. 

The mail order house plans to offer 
women’s quality undergarments of 
Chardonize in the latest styles and new- 
est colors for presentation in the 1929 
catalog and to the general public next 
spring through its various stores. 
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JOHN W. ee 4L. Pres. JOHN G. OSWALD, Gen. Mer. 
NATHANIEL F. AYER, Treas. FOREST BOYD, Sales Mer. 


NYANZA MILLS 


Sell Direct to Knitters and Weavers 


= ae BOE ET 
, - 









: 
” 


Combed Grey, Bleached, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 
Single and Ply 
American, Sakellaridis, Peruvian Cotton 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Branch Sales Offices 
77 Franklin St., Boston—40 Worth St., New York—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer's Office, 77 Franklin St., Boston 
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SQUUEVUUUNUGUEUUULOUOOUEUUUANUEAUEUAEOOUEULEAAEUOEEA UAL EEAEA EEE U EOE 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Ws 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty 
Yarns 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


e 
Enterprise Garnetting Co. 
Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Est. 1918 


—_———_— 


of Every 
Description 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 


Raw Silk Due to Rise? 





Latest Recession May 


Be Final, Sellers Hope 


AW silk has followed almost to the 

letter, the movement forecast for it 
in these columns four weeks ago. The 
more or less steady decline in prices 
continued through last week and into 
the current week; there was a general 
recession of. about 5c. on all grades, 
including Canton. The new drop was 
effective in stirring manufacturer inter- 
est, and for the first time in a few 
weeks, there was some active buying. 
At first the call was mostly for futures; 
these grades sold spiritedly through the 
early days of October until Oct. 4, when 
demand eased, and prices again weak- 
ened. 

The softness carried over into the 
current week, but there were indications 
of a change. Prices strengthened 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and though 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 
* (60 day basis) 


Japan organzine; 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.45 
Japan orgarsine, 2 thd >, crack in skeins.. 6.30 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. 6.60 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6.25 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 6.20 


Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on ‘bobbine 4.90 
2 


Tussah tram, 2 end on cops................. 75 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd Japan XXX........... 6 90 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.15 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 5.96 
LOUNGE GUNND, URINE Fes. <5 556 boc waco casas 5.80 
RAGIN MU ee kes eae. aa 5.70 
Spun Silk Yarns 

Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
ORs = ca eel $4.35 ee $4.65 
Bee ores 4.55 Meas cbcuhee ss 3.60 

Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.40 
Japan filature, sp. crack ae. WEG oo, we acc 5.20 
Japan filature, crack XX, SIMs 666i eeseen 5.10 
Japan filuture, XX, 13/15 SE ee 5.45 
Japan filuture, best X SE tees encs cues 4.90 
Japan filature, X “13 4, 2 RAE a eee 4 85 
Canton filature, new ee 3.88 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............. 3 45 
Tussxh filature, 8 cocoon..................-. 2.20 
Gra 1G Fas CAD I ERs. vcs so cces cures 5.00 
Grand XX (Whited 20/22... . csc cescaces 5.00 
Bp. cenck (Yellow) 20/22... wc cbc caccsees 495 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22............. ccc eee 495 
CTAG CUMIN) OF Blin bis ovens pes ceasawe 495 
RWMCn COMMITEE... 5 occ sadecenscceeoces 4.95 
National Raw Silk Exchange 

Close For the Week Close Net 

Oct. 2 High Low Oct. 8 Chg. 
October... 5.05 5.05 4.84 4.93 —.12 
November... 5.05 5.05 4.89 4.90 —.15 
De ember... 5.05 5.05 4.89 4.90 —.15 
*January.. 5.01 5.01 4.92 4.98 —.03 
*February... 5.01 5.01 4.92 4.99 —.02 
*March..... 5.00 5.00 4.93 4.97 —.03 
aA os 5.00 5.01 4.92 4.98 —.02 

4.98 4.98 4.93 4.97 -.01 


t 2 to > Oct. 8 total contracts, 2,785 (55 old; 2,730 
new); total number of bales, 6,870 total approximate 
val ie $4,568,550. 


yew 10 bale contract basis. 


there was no real advance, sellers were 
less inclined to yield. The trade’s fore- 
casters were of the belief that the re- 
cession is now nearing its end, and that 
a consistent improvement in the seller’s 
situation may be looked for. The slight 
stiffening notable Wednesday might 
tend to confirm this theory, though it is 
altogether too soon to attempt any de- 
tailed predictions. The expectation of 
an advance is based upon the supposi- 
tion that manufacturers are in real need 
of raw silk. The unusually firm seller’s 
market prevailing throughout summer 
and September, kept them from buying, 
and now their stocks are reported to be 
low. The increased demand manifest 
during the past ten days is expected to 
grow, bringing with it the normal re- 
sult of a stronger seller’s market. 





Raw Silk Consumption 


The Silk Association of America, Inc., 





has issued its monthly report on raw 
silk distribution, as reported by the 
principal warehouses in New York City 
and Hoboken, details follow: 
-———————Figures in Bales — 
Euro- ! 
pean Japan Other Total 
Stocks, Sept. |, 
Reece 747 =36,821 10,840 48,408 
Imports, month 
of Sept.,1929* 618 51,960 7,392 59,970 
Total amount —<e 
available dur- 
ing Sept..... 1,365 88,781 18,232 108,378 
Stocks Oct. 1, 
i, 770 43,146 1, 188 55,104 
Approximate a 
deliveries to 
American 
mills during 
Sept. **..... 595 45,635 7,044 53,274 
SUMMARY 
Approximate 
_ Storage Deliveries to 
End of Montht American Mills** 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
TM «0s 49,943 47,528 57,349 52,420 
ree 46,993 41,677 46,228 50,679 
a ee 45,218 40,186 49,878 52,011 
ei 655345 39,125 35,483 53,855 41,258 
May..... 39,898 42,088 49,121 46,368 
June 47,425 41,127 46,504 46,051 
July 42,596 38,866 51,624 40,931 
BE ick cig aie ae 48,408 50,975 59,704 50,821 
Sept. 55,104 50,46’ 53,274 47,797 
Sa 49,381 . 49,940 
Nov 49,806 47,709 
Re 48,908 45,026 
i ee 467,537 571,010 
Monthly aver. 44, 707 47,584 
9 month's aver. 46, 079 43,155 51,949 47,593 


*Imports at New York during current month and 
at Pacific ports previous to the time allowed in transit 
across the Continent (covered by Manifests 217 to 
243 inclusive). **Includes re-exports. tIncludes 
450 bales held at railroad terminals at end of month. 
Stocks in warehouses include National Raw Silk 
Exchange certified stocks 1,780 bales. 
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Thrown Silk Still 
Moving Slowly 


Broadsilk Mills Buying a Little, 
But Market Generally 
is Quiet 


Thrown silk registered little improve- 
ment, so far as buying was concerned. 
The tone of the market was firmer, and 
throwsters were confidently looking 
toward a turn; manufacturers have 
bought so little during the past two 
months or so, that it is believed they 
will be compelled to replenish their sup- 


plies soon. Prices were somewhat 
easier, and some underselling was re- 
ported. 


Current demand comes mostly from 
broadsilk mills. Orders are small and 
invariably for spot shipment. Crepes 
showed fair activity; organzine yarns 
were slow. Hosiery knitters continued 
their “hold off” attitude. 

The quiet prevailing in thrown yarn 
has left the mills rather quiet at the pro- 
duction end, and a number of firms are 
devoting more attention to throwing 
rayon crepe yarns. 





Spun Silk Market 
Slightly Stronger 


Spinners Much Encouraged by 
Active Buying—Shantungs 
More Important 


Increased buyer interest added 
strength to the already strong spun silk 
market t. Manufacturers both of silk and 
woolen and worsted fabrics were in the 
field for yarns; there was an abundance 


of moderate-sized orders for spot 
shipment, and an even larger number 
of inquiries. The consuming market 


showed unusual confidence, although ad- 
vance buying is still less than the spin- 
ners would like to see. 

Broadsilk weavers are especially ac - 
tive. They have little spun yarn on 
hand, and are pushing the spinners for 
prompt delivery of doubles; there is also 
a steady call for 62-singles. Much of 
the yarn selling to silk weavers is going 
see, the manufacture of tie silks and 
shantungs. The development of shan- 
tung fabrics is considered very impor- 
tant at present. Manufacturers are tak- 
ing more interest in this line and are 
offering the silk in unusually attractive 
designs and effects. Spinners say the 
shantungs are due to be a big factor 
soon; they attribute this interest to the 
recent campaign of the Spun Silk Re- 
search Committee. 
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Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 








Thornton, R. I] 


a 





Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


Trade both in ey and Mixtures 
‘ a 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives : yt ape Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 


| ATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
L 4 Tos ANGELES— Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth 8t 
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WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoOrRSTED YARNS AND Tops 





Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


CoMMISSION DYEING 9F 
YARN AND Top 









HIS dyeing establishment has grown steadily ~~ 
I ever since the business was started. Every 
b regardless of how small or large receives 
the same careful treatment. No poor penetra- 
tions or off-shades. We specialize in 
WOOL, TOPS and YARNS. 
Send us a trial order. 


wes 






FioreNceE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin f 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mar. 


” 





O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





Horner Brothers Woolen Mills — | 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan | 
| 






WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties 
Stock and Skein Dyed 


FOUNDED 1836 


For the 
Knitting Trade 





KING MERINO 


Name your own mixing—up to 50% wool. Merino 
underwear yarns that are smooth-running in the 
knitting machine make for production free of 
press-offs and waste. 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 





a ae 


-WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 


For Knitting and Weaving 
J ULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 


C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— | 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 


silent aaa 


1015 Chestnut St., 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Worsted Yarn Spinners Busy 





Enjoying Best Season 
In Several Years 


PHILADELPHIA. 
r¥ HE sales yarn market is in better 
& 


+ chape from a spinners’ standpoint 
' has been for more than a year. 
«rs of fancy mixes for men’s wear 
sier than they have been for more 
(® wo years. Outerwear yarn spin- 
are running overtime in instances 

. on the whole are experiencing the 

ist satisfactory run of orders they 
have had for several years. French 
spinners of two-ply counts are busier 
than they have been for a long period. 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday ) 





Bradford System 
2-12s, low, com. (368).............. $1.00 -$1.05 
21- 16s, low com. (36—40s) . . weeee £O— 
2-20s to 2-24s, low (448) . ee eae sete .15 - 1.20 
2-20s to 2- 26s, bid. (46-48s)....... 1.25 - 1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, } bld. (48s).......... 374- 1.40 
2-308 to Is, ee A. Coed 1.35 - 1.40 
2-32s, } bid. (48-50s) .. 1.45 - 1.473 
BH Is os coin ec ciencee 1.45 - 1.50 
2-26s, } bld. (56s) 1.50 - 1.55 
Se | eer ew 
1-32s, § bid. os" Saabs caisec) CR Cee 
2-36s, § bid. (60s) .. Peer eere y | 
2-40s, 4 bid. (60s) .. Kevepas vce CCl 
2-50s, high § bid. (648)............. 1.85 - 1.90 
2-50s, fine, ‘Sen. MNS 5 cece ohn wae 1.95 -— 1.974 
B-SS  TIs F ic wie soe omawdae 2.30 — 2.35 
French System 
i. high, th WO ec tale cote $1.40 -$1.45 
eet tld PENS a GG a cits Were nate 1.473- 1.50 
bid. re: 1.52§- 1.55 
ie RECESS bon su es a seks owas 1.65 - 1.673 
0s, fine warp —- uaa ca batataeeae 1.75 — 1.773 
Oe} bid (60-648) .. caeeewnkas See re 
5, SAS ee 1.924- 1.95 
ODN: Cees aio as aches aw ae cin 2.274- 2.30 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, § bld (44s) .............. + 2 = 15 
2-188 to 2-20s, $ bid. ee eee 1.324 
2-26, } bid. (50s)... t 36 - 1.38) 
2-30s, } bld. (50s) .. 1.40 - 5.o 
2-20s, § bid. icon $1.45 
2-208, § bid. (60s) . . 1.65 - 1.673 
French is Merino White 
30s, 50-50. .$1.274-1.30 30s, 70-30.. $1. 474-$1.50 
30s, 60-40.. 1.37}-1.40 30s, 80-20.. 1.573- 1.60 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops— Boston 
eh HN ss sis Sale ma ekeaae $1. 18-$1.20 
Half-blood "80. See eens 1. 16- 1.18 
oy es | ae 1.10- 1.12 
ee | ae 1.05- 1.08 
LOW DE 5 COS cae wie ei cease 1.00- 1.03 
a i siead MR sive cae haale aon ees .97- 1.00 
eatin titrate eile do wus aseies ain a aoe .95- .98 
os B EN cee a tas .93- .95 
O00 B.D Oe Mig wk anscmasae ane .85- .87 
40s eS ene .83- .85 
ie eS See .82- .83 
Noile—Boston 
Fine $0.70-$0.73 Low g bid. $0.58-$0.60 
Half-bld. .68- .70 High } bid. .55- .58 
High 3 bid. .65- .68 46s .53- 55 
Aver.¢bld. .60- .63 44s .50- .53 
Tops— Bradford, Eng. (( rel 5) 
Fine (70s)........ 38d bld (56s) ...... 28d 
Kime (64s)... ... 32d bld (50-) 24d 
+ bid. (60s) . 3ld crosa-bred (468) 213d 
+ bld low (58:). 30d 


These optimistic reports are received 
from practically all spinners of the yarns 
that are in popular demand. There are 
spinners of white Bradford two-ply who 
are not so fortunate, there being com- 
paratively little interest in white weav- 
ing yarns, mixes having the call in both 
Bradford and French. The same dis- 
tinction is apparent in knitting yarns, 
spinners reporting an especially active 
call for two-ply French spun but little 
demand for the same yarn in the single. 


Worsteds Have the Lead 


Several of the more important spin- 
ners in this section are running their 
plants night and day to get their orders 
out within the time specified and reports 
from other sections are to the same 
effect, many spinners of mixes for men’s 
wear reporting that specifications com- 
ing through on old contracts make it 
necessary for them to operate night 
shifts. This activity is the result of 
demand for worsteds this season as com- 
pared with a relatively less active de- 
mand for woolens. 

An example of this is to be found in 
the dress goods section of the market 
this season. Ground has been lost by 
woolens to manufacturers of knit goods 
for ladies’ ensembles. The new knitted 
fabric is made from 2-40s, 64s, French 
spun, and is an attractive piece of goods. 
Such a large volume of business has 
been done in these new lines that French 
spinners state they have sold a larger 
volume of this count than for three 
years, more than 600,000 Ibs. being re- 
ported taken within recent months. 
French spinners are running day and 
night on this yarn. The price has ad- 
vanced from $1.75 quoted early in the 
season to the present level of $1.824 
to $1.85. 

While 


there is 


knitted dress goods are active 
dullness in woven lines and 
weaving yarns depend upon continued 
activity in men’s wear mixes to keep 
this section of the market in good con- 
dition. The season in men’s wear has 
been far more active than yarn reports 
from week to week have indicated. This 
business has been largely confined to 
mixtures and fancy twists, spinners of 
these qualities being more active than 
for several years. It is difficult for 
manufacturers to obtain quick delivery 
on mixtures. 


Outerwear Counts Active 


Outerwear spinners are enjoying the 
largest volume of business they have 
hooked for three years and are finding 
it difficult to keep up with deliveries 
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wanted. Prices are strengthening in 
medium grades, several reporting sales 
this week on a $1.324 level for 2-20s, 
50s, which is two and half cents above 
the average selling price a week ago. 
Single 15s used for bathing suits is 
held at $1.424 to $1.45, being slightly 
higher than last week. 

It is predicted that a larger poundage 
of outerwear counts will be taken during 
the present year than in the history of 
the spinning business in this country. 
Last season was the largest bathing-suit 
manufacturers have enjoyed and indica- 
tions at present are the 1930 season will 
be larger than the previous one. Spin- 
ners of single yarns believe they will 
ship a larger amount during the 1929- 
1930 season than last year. Prices of 
yarns spun from medium wools are 
stronger than fine grades, it being pos- 
sible to buy 2-50s at prices low as any 
time within recent months while 2-20s, 
spun from quarter blood, are selling at 
prices averaging five cents higher than 
three weeks ago. 


New England Combs 
Running at 102% 


Domestic Prices Unsettled 
Bradford Demoralized—Noils 
Accumulating 


Boston.—The wool top market still 
displays uncertainty when it is a ques- 
tion of new business to be placed. The 
weakness in the foreign wool situation 
has had a rather strong influence on 
sentiment relating to the stability or 
otherwise of domestic merino wools. 
Although quotations are unchanged from 
a week ago prices are nominal and were 
it not that many topmakers are well 
sold ahead the general situation would 
favor the buyer. The Bradford top- 
market opened the week in a _ semi- 
demoralized condition with 64s down to 
32 pence, not much above the price of 
clean wool, banks forcing sales amid 
rumors of general trouble pending. At 
32 pence the 64s top, it is said, becomes 
an importable proposition. 

The output of noils is going along at 
a great rate, the combs of the country 
running about 95% in August, New 
England at 102%, and the consumption 
of these commodities judged by statis- 
tics relating to woolen machinery run- 
ning at the best around 75%. In some 
quarters it is said that the demand from 
the general woolen branch is not so 
much below normal as might seem on 
the surface, that the real feature of the 
noil situation is the excessively large 
output. Under such conditions now 


prevailing it is useless to expect any 
American buying of consequence in the 
foreign market even though such mar- 
kets should move to an even lower price 
level. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ano WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


Ble; cy eae 








WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 


Threads in all colors. You cer- 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 


Jpeg. OLDEST 
sigh emg DYEING PLANT 
we for Piece Goods, Spe- 


Tih yg ad cializing Exclusively in 


Fine Wool and Worsted, 


COMPANY Silk and Wool Fabrics 


Ne (Knit or Woven). 
Also Mohair Fabrics, 
Bradford Finish 


New York Office: 
Pennsylvania Bldg., 
225 W. 34th St. 


Philadelphia 


Penna. 
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W. J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co. 


Sales Agents, LAVIGNE & SUTER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE PERFECT 
SLUB CATCHER 









7 
STAYS 
we. 


—— See Also—— 
——CATALOG——— 






One Piece Plate 
Used Extensively in “Rayon” Winding, Quilling and Coning 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 


TRADE MARK 
Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








M. Salter & Sons _ 


Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Foreign Domestic | 


Mills at Saugus, Mass. 


aia 1928 
TWISTER 


Established 1872 


CARD 
BRUSH 
=. BAND 
MULE AND SPINDLE BANDING?! INNING 
LAWNDALE BANDING WORKS 


Where the “Best Bands” are made 
R. T. LAWSON, Inc. LAWNDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTTTUTES 

















er) = 
Colonial Slump Unsettles Wool Woolen Rags Firmer 
Than Most Wools 
Further U. S. Adjustment Likely— Business Shows a Little Improve- 
Impressive Consumption Figures ment—Mixed Softs Unaffected 
by Wool Decline 
Boston. duce the staple. The situation in at 
HE weak and unsettled wool situa- merino wools particularly outside the , Boston.—The reworked wool market 
tion in the Colonial markets is United States has moved from bad to 15 moving along a little more confidently 


having a depressing effect upon the 
fine wool situation in the Boston wool 
district. There is no appearance of 
stability in sight at the moment but 
wool has fallen so low in Australia that 
it is now in danger of breaking through 
its real economic value determined by 
what wool growers can afford to pro- 





Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delne..$0. 38 -$0.39 blood... $0.45 -$0.46 
Fine clthg... .32 - .33 blood... .43}- .44 
$blood..... .44- .45 


Texas and California 

Texas, 12 months........... <i ° ~$0. 90 
California, EN xcs nec caenass . 87 
Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 


AB sen. $1.00-$1.03 B-Super... $0.83-$0.85 
A-Super.... .93- .95 C-Super.. .75- .78 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming ieneened 
Basis) 


BI ae ear cnarasearceaeees $0. 88-$0.90 
RN I, oo ons Sic c nike 4k ao Kwa wie -90- .93 
Fine and fine medium................ 88 .90 
SE clas Siew here e ess esues cae she .90- .92 
Go RE Se een .80- .82 
Mohair—Domestic 
Oe er rey $0. 48-$0.50 
TN WI oo a os xa meee ant daws .65- .68 
Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average................4. $0. 41-$0. 43 
RGR roc. cs «25 arets Seca aoe .43- .45 
Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 
WR $0. 7 $0.80 58-60s..... $0.39-$0.40 
64s eens Oe BAe oo sas .39- .40 
58e-60s.... ‘3. .65 50s. .37- .38 
P senos Aires: 
2 Rca oe oc bn enews bs eas $0. 31-$0. 32 
EMS Se Sen te Nata cater Cia s os .29- .30 


ad Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece............. a= ae 


EDOIMO NEE. a5 5 ais c eas couse be 46—- 40 
CI ne ao a eters a ai 254- 26 
ce 9g. ee .27 -— .28 
East India: Kandahar.............. .36- .38 
VM. cat aee catch mean ka eGines -41-  .43 
MN oo Sine eared ited eke ue re ere 41 -  .43 
ROR ole oe ae ie etn cme 38 - .39 


Substitute Quotations 


Wool Waste 
Lap—Fine white 
Fine colored 


Pasi ow alee iniore ae $1.00 -$1.03 
Raa a aenlend cares orcas 85 - .90 


Thread White Worsted—Fine.. , a 

4 blood. ceoceces . 55 -— . 58 
hre = Colored Worsted—Fine two- 

Sener Dt atte fata athe Sco Were ee .48- .50 

4 Sised: two-ply.. sin Bhiase es oe 30 - .33 

Card—Fine Nite cds ac ase w= 53 

DEM WINNS 65s hehe axae oxic we-. 35 


Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 


Merinos—Coarse light $0.074-$0.08) 
Fine dark 06- .06) 


PUNINR oe ccs en era wae .19 - .20 
SOM NE ics mea es eke deaaie -10d- NG 
PNR Canc o k rcrGsa saan ec aaaeKs -094- .10 
2, SRE Ea Se eee ne -14-  .15 
MG WE ob s5 ss eo wae nwreee .42- .43 
RR ee ne con aire anti lota .20- .21 
BG IN 5nd cine ouia hues eX zz =- .23 
W orsteda—Light........ccccceces .07 - .073 
BUM con Gh, earn ewe aides es eee ae 
MNES hos Cerin kw tka ESS e EF eo 25 


worse. Australian selling brokers rec- 
ognizing the very unsatisfactory market 
decided to curtail their pre-holiday 
offerings about 25% and the Melbourne 
sale which was to occupy four days 
beginning Oct. 7-was cut down to two 
selling days. The London auctions 
closed prematurely Oct. 4, the general 
slump in prices for the sales involving 
all types of merino and crossbred wool. 

The wool market is casting around 
for something in the nature of a stable 
basis for its fine wool stock both 
domestic and foreign held in bond. The 
downward movement in the Australian 
and London markets has been noted by 
manufacturers and by cloth purchasers. 

The Bradford top market which is a 
pretty good barometer of wool condi- 
tions has been near demoralization 
with 64s tops slumping to 31 pence. 
The decline has gone so far, and the 
fine wool position both from the grow- 
er’s and the topmaker’s standpoint has 
become so acute, that judging from 
past experiences and precedents the 
bottom in merino values ought to be 
close to hand. In the Boston market 
top-makers have been more of a factor 
in recent weeks than for several years 


and have had no little influence in 
determining values on high crossbred 


and fine wools. In this respect Boston 
has approximated more to the Brad- 
ford top market in its semi-control of 
wool values. 

Impressive is the steady upward 
movement of wool consumption during 
the last six years; impressive also the 
lack of profits in the several divisions 
of the industry. There’ is no evidence 
of any falling away in wool utilization 
on account of increased production 
and consumption of rayon and other 
synthetic fibers. Consumption of wool 
for the period January-August this 
vear was the largest for the last six 
vears as shown in the following table. 


1929... 391,955,000 Ib. 1926.. 319,544,000 lb 
1928... 347,418,000 Ib. 1925 346,343,000 Ib 
1927... 366,240,000 Ib. 1924 337,940,000 Ib 


Total consumption of foreign wools 
for clothing purposes by mills report- 


and there seems a prospect of larger 
business for the industry as a whole 
in the immediate future. A prominent 
manufacturer stated that he was doing 
quite a large quantity of carbonizing for 
several mills and in some cases had to 
refuse business on account of inability 
to meet deliveries. On the subject of a 
higher tariff on woolen rags he stated 
that a flat duty on rags, whether 74c., 
15c. or 24c. was absurd and mischievous 
in its workings. He favored an ad 
valorem method of applying a duty 
pointing out that this method is applied 
to the semi-manufactured and _full- 
manufactured products of wool, and that 
if adopted would give the growers pro- 
tection against high-priced white clips 
and at the same time allow the cheaper 
colored materials to come in under a 
duty that might not disturb to any extent 
the woolen manufacturer. 

The woolen division of wool manu- 
facturing continues to operate month by 
month around 75% of capacity and from 
this it may be inferred that the con- 
sumption of reworked materials and 
woolen rags is not quite so unfavorable 
as is generally believed. So far as the 
statistics available can be interpreted the 
consumption of rags and recovered ma- 
terials must be running pretty closely 
to the spindle and card activity of the 
woolen industry. 

As to graded rags, in the sorts wanted 
there is a slight upward tendency which 
is to the advantage of graders who are 
not being compelled to pay any higher 
prices for their mixed rags. An addi- 
tional 10% business flowing into the 
woolen mills would make a vast change 
to the Chelsea and other woolen rag 
markets. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ending Oct. 5, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 








ing in the month of August showed a Oct. 5 1929 ies 
; of om a” eens Domestic 2,908,000 189,839,000 195,100, 
gain of 90% over July, rising from portion _ 1,576,000 83,248,000 77,750,000 
6.843.000 grease pounds in July to oe 00, = 
ae . ‘ tal . 4,584,000 0 
12,980,000 Ib. This tendency toward " IMPORTS’ AT PRINCIPAL PORT 
continued larger use of foreign clothing  Boston.. 576,000 83, 248, 000 a7, 750,000 
- heck “1. i Philadelphia. . . 1'010:000 0,649, , 268, 
wools is likely to go further owing to —.. 7¢06'000 56°959000 31'912000 
lower merino prices in the foreign — —_— — 
markets Total. . . 4,192,000 210,856,000 184,930,000 
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A far softer bleach 
at no higher cost 


HAT is the advantage a cer- 

tain southern mill has gained 
by adding Oakite to the bleaching 
formula. And this mill is but one 
among many in which Oakite is 
affecting similar improvements. 


Adding a small amount of Oakite 
to the bleaching formula sub- 
stantially reduces the quantity of 
caustic needed. It counteracts the 
tendency of the bleach to cause 
harshness in the goods. Soft, 
pliable fibres ...a fabric uniformly 
smooth in texture, is assured. 


Let our nearest Service Man work 
with you on your wet-finishing 
problems. The chances are that he 
can help you save money and im- 
prove finishing results. Write and 
ask to have him call. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, arc 
located in the leading industrial centers of the 
U. 8. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street. NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


TRADE PARK REG U.S PAT. OFF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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For Rich and 
Fast Blacks 


4 NATIONAL 
DIAZINE BLACK S 


A new black of unusual fastness 


“a 
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For the first time a domestic manu- 
facturer is able to offer the fastest 
to light of all developed blacks: 
National Diazine Black S Extra. 


When diazotized and developed, it 
possesses good fastness to perspira- 
tion, hot pressing, and washing. 


A request to any of our branch 
offices will bring to you complete 
description of this important addi- 
tion to our line and instructions 
for its application. 


ae National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
a 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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DYEING AND FINISHING 





oH 


Piedmont Section of A.A.T.C.C. 
to Meet in Charlotte 


fhe Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
in Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists and the Dyers’, Finishers’, 
Bleachers’ and Mercerizers’ Division of 
the Southern Textile Association will 
old a joint meeting at Charlotte, N. C., 
Saturday, Oct. 26. 

,oth of these organizations usually 
ave good attendance at their meetings, 
ind with the excellent program now in 
preparation by Professor Charles E. 
Mullin, Clemson College, S. C., and 
Paul F. Haddock, of Charlotte, local 
chairmen of their respective associations, 
it is expected that this will be the largest 
meeting of textile chemists and dyers 
ever held in the South, if not in the en- 
tire United States. 





Finishers More Active 
in September 


The National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics has issued the follow- 
ing monthly statement of percentage of 
normal average capacity operated in the 
ndustry, showing a gain in September 
over August: 





1929 8 
(4 weeks) (5 weeks) 
White and dyed 
combined...... 63{ 53%—white 61 { 50%—white 
47%—dyed 50%—dyed 
Past black........ 29 32 
Logwood black... . 36 37 
RYSNMEL: <seans ea 8s 78 81 
— ~———August-————~ 
1929 1928 
(5 weeks) (4 weeks) 
White and dyed 
combined...... 60 { 53%—white 54{ 50%—white 
47%—dyed 50%—dyed 
Fast black........ 26 25 
Logwood black.... 39 41 
Printe.... Ph 85 74 


ltalian Dye Production 
and Exports 
Italian production of dyes in 1928 


howed a 10 per cent increase over 1927 
n quantity, distributed as follows: 


1928 Production of Dyes in Italy 


ilphur Dyes: Metric Ton 
NORMS saat a ak hoa ik ok Ok wi ,000 
RP Svensk Fe pee otis bak sew iatione 00 
Nee i che tae sere stata & weit 600 
PRN ahs oa oe be sy ae ain ee 900 
Acid and chrome dyes................ 600 
asic, for fats, and special dyes........ 120 
SII pours aie Anal aoe a se fn 620 a Go ai 130 
at, naphthol and bases.............. 50 
SOE 55 Pe cir eee we ees 6,900 


Production in 1927 amounted to 6,160 
etric tons, of which 4,265 tons were 
ilphur dyes. Other dyes were not 
issified by groups in 1927 statistics. 
xports for 1928 were well above the 
'27 quantities, or 362 tons as compared 
ith 282 in 1927. Sulphur black ex- 
rts were only 72 tons, a decline of 44 
ns below the 1927 figure, but other 





dyes nearly doubled—Trade Commis- 
sioner Elizabeth Humes, to the Dept. of 
Commerce. 


Chilean Dye Market 
Small but Steady 


There is a comparatively small but 
steady market in Chile for aniline dyes. 
In the city of Conception and vicinity 
there are five woolen and knitting mills 
and these together with the dyes used by 
smaller establishments and housewives 
over a period of seven years from 1921 
to 1927 accounted for 12% of the aniline 
dyes imported into the entire country. 

Imports in Chile in 1927 of anilines and 
other colors derived from coal-tar totaled 
80,669 kilos, valued at 1,313,125 pesos. 
(One peso in 1927 equaled $0.1207 
United States currency.) German ex- 
porters obtained the principal share of 
the business, Belgium occupied second 
place, and the United States third. The 
table below shows imports during 1927 
with countries of origin: 





Kilos Pesos 

SINR 6 in p'n's ened sa 36,121 663,450 
pS eae ae 1,039 15,423 
ae : 18,079 409,411 
United States............ 9,231 70,852 
va wins. 9 srscnld e's 1,963 14,065 
Great Britain............ 1,867 25,534 
Netherinands..........20. 3,604 16,438 
ns bad ae eae 499 2,205 
Switeerland.............. 8,266 95,747 

I ina Wiig Ae are tea 80,669 1,313,125 


With the exception of the last years 
of the World War when American ex- 
porters dominated the market for dye- 
stuffs, Great Britain and Continental 
European countries have obtained the 
greater share, and it appears that im- 
porters are still inclined to look to those 
countries for the bulk of their supplies. 
Another factor which has aided them to 
maintain control of the market is that 
the woolen and many of the retail shops 
handling these commodities are of 
German nationality or have a bias for 
goods made in that country. It might 
be added that as a general rule American 
manufacturers have not endeavored in 
very serious way to capture a share of 
the market according to the statement 
of some importers.—Vice Consul Cam- 
den L. McLain, Conception. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills Shipments 


Show Increase 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., reports that a total of 1,286,193 
yd. of carpets and rugs were shipped 
during August which is a considerable 
increase over 785,728 yd. shipped dur- 
ing the same period last year and 611,- 
030 yd. shipped in August, 1927. 


Burton-Dixie Corp., Memphis, Tenn., 
has construction of its new plant under- 
way to be completed by Dec. 1. 
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John W. Farwell 


John Whittemore Farwell, veteran cot- 
ton manufacturer and banker, died at his 
home in Boston, Oct. 7, after a short ill- 
ness. He was in his 87th year, having 
been born in Waltham, Mass., April 17, 
1843, the son of Nathaniel Whittemore 
and Eliza Farwell. His entire business 
career had been identified with the New 
England textile industry, first with his 
father as a builder of bleacheries and 
finishing works, notably the Lewiston 
(Me.) Bleachery and the Great Falls 
(N. H.) Bleachery, and later as an official 
of some of New England’s most successful 
cotton mills. At one time he was treasurer 
of the old Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
At the time of his death he was president 
and director of the Nyanza Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I.; president of the Cabot Mfg. 
Co., Brunswick, Me., and treasurer and di- 
rector of the Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, 
Mass., which was organized by him and 
named for him; he also organized the 
Farwell Mills, Lisbon, Me., which were 
sold to the New England Southern Mills 
Corp. several years ago. Until recently 
he had visited his office every day, although 
he relinquished active management of his 
textile interests some years ago to 
Nathaniel F. Ayer. Mr. Farwell was a 
director of the Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co. and the Webster & Atlas Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, the Worcester 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., the 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co. and the Bos- 
ton Storage Warehouse, of which latter 
he was president. He was a trustee of 
Wellesley College and in 1872 served in the 
Maine legislature and in 1885 in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. He was a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Society of Colonial Wars, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, the N. E. Historic 
Genealogic Society, the Colonial Society 
and the Bostonian Society, as well as of 
several clubs in and near Boston and his 


summer home at Cohassett, Mass. His 
wife, who was Ruby Francis Howe of 
Lowell, Mass., died six years ago. Na- 


thaniel F. Ayer and Dr. James B. Ayer of 
3oston, nephews, and Mrs. John E. Rous- 
maniere of New York and Mrs. Henderson 
Inches of Boston, nieces, are his nearest 
surviving relatives. Funeral services and 
interment were at Mt. Auburn Cemetary, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday. 


Seville Schofield 


Seville Schofield, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Imperial Woolen Co., 
Philadelphia, died, Oct. 7, at his home 
in Cynwyd, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 
He was 59 years of age and was one of the 
most widely known woolen manufacturers 
in that city. He was born in Philadelphia 
and was a member of the Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia Country and of the Rox- 
borough Country Clubs. Mr. Schofield 
belonged to LuLu Temple and was active 
in politics in Montgomery County for 
many years. Surviving him are his widow, 
two daughters, two brothers and two 
sisters. 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


FOR MAXIMUM 


THICKENING, 
BINDING, AND 
PENETRATION; 





In Sizing or Finishing of All Fibres, 
Use LUPOGUM 


Complete milling equipment enables us 
to offer Lupogum, ground uniformly fine 


No 
EURDOSOL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


A concentrated solution of Lupogum 
which is 


EASY TO USE, 
ABSOLUTELY STABLE, 
CLEAR AND TRANSPARENT. 


In sizing Cotton, Luposol increases ten- 
sile strength, assures uniform round 










\ JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC N.¢l. 





Warehouses 
Providence, R. I. 
e Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Castor Oil 
Fat Content 
Guaranteed 


On every barrel of Federal Cas- 
trol we are labelling the guar- 
anteed chemical analysis of the 
contents. Therefore, when you 
buy Federal Castrol you get 
what you pay for. 


Federal Castrol is a highly sul- 
phonated No. 1, medicinal castor 
oil, readily soluble and almost 
odorless, made by our own 
process. 


Furnished with any fat content 
desired so in comparing 
prices be sure you have compar- 
able analysis. 


Upon request and without obliga- 
tion, we will furnish trial barrel 
for your own tests. 


We manufacture complete line of 
textile oils and chemicals, also 
heavy and special greases. Write 
for information. 





Fa 
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FEDERAL 


PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM 





WORKS — ANNISTON, ALA. 
DIVISION OF THE SWANN CORPORATION 


ALABAMA 
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Abraham Erlanger 


Abraham Erlanger, aged 78 years, one 
of the founders of the Erlanger Cotton 
Mills Co., the Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., and the North Carolina 
Finishing Co., Yadkin, N. C., died’ at his 
home in New York, Oct. 1. Funeral -serv- 
ices were held on Oct. 3, and the body 
was taken to Baltimore for burial. Mr. 
Erlanger was born in Pennsylvania, but 
when a young man, he and his brother 
Charles moved to Baltimore and estab- 
lished the firm of Erlanger Bros., later 
moving to New York, where he founded 
the B.V.D. Co. He was president of that 
company until a few years ago, when he 
and his brother retired from active busi- 
ness. His firm founded the Erlanger Cot- 
ton Mills at Lexington, N. C., in 1913. 
Mr. Erlanger took a deep interest in the 
human side of the business, and many con- 
veniences of the village are the direct 
result of Mr. Erlanger’s generosity. He 
was a benefactor of the Erlanger Library, 
built the swimming pool, and established 
the home economic and manual training 
departments in the village schools. 





George De Forest 


George De Forest, aged 75 years, former 
president of the Utica Steam & Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills, died Oct. 7 at his 
home in Utica, N. Y. He directed the 
consolidation of two of the largest cotton 
mills in this part of the State 28 years ago. 
Since his retirement, three years ago, he 
had been chairman of the board. 

Born in Woodbury, Conn., he was edu- 
cated there and was preparing for college 
when his father died and he went to work 
in a New Haven dry goods store. He 
moved to Oswego, N. Y., where he estab- 
lished a dry goods store, conducting it 
for five years. In 1895 he went to Utica 
as assistant treasurer of Utica Steam Cot- 
ton Mills. Six months later he was treas- 
urer and in 1906 he became president. He 
directed its consolidation with the Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills. Mr. De Forest was 
a director of Avalon Knitwear Co. and a 
member of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. One daughter 
survives. 





Rufus Edward Starnes 


Rufus Edward Starnes, general super- 
intendent, Alsace, Nims and Woodlawn 
plants of the American Yarn & Proces- 
sing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., died at his 
home Oct. 5, after an illness of long dura- 
tion. Mr. Starnes, who was 52 years of 
age, was one of the most prominent textile 
superintendents in the Carolinas. Before 
moving to Mount Holly, he was con- 
nected with the Comer mills in Alabama, 
and later with the Riverside & Dan River 
Mills, at Danville, Va. He was active in 
ivic and religious affairs, serving on the 
town council for several years and as a 
teward in the Methodist Episcopal church. 





Charles B. Bragg 


Charles B. Bragg, for 21 years superin- 
‘tendent of the woolen department of the 
\‘. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worcester, 

ass., died at his home in Shrewsbury, 
‘tass. on Sept. 11, after a long illness. 

nee his retirement two years ago he had 
possed the winters at Lake Helen, Fila. 


Mr. Bragg was 62 years old, a native of 
Almont, Ontario, and before going to 
Worcester he was for seven years superin- 
tendent of the No. 4 mill at West Warren, 
Mass. He had lived in Shrewsbury for the 
last 18 years. A widow and three mar- 
ried daughters survive. Burial was in 
Shrewsbury. 


Herman Rudolph Sack 


Herman Rudolph Sack, founder and 
president of the Sackville Mills Co., Wal- 
lingford, Pa., died Oct. 8 at his home in 
Ridley Park, Pa., at the age of 68. He 
was also the founder of the community of 
the same name located near Wallingford 
created by Mr. Sack for the benefit of his 
employees and their families. Mr. Sack, 
who was born in Germany, came to this 
country at the age of 19 to enter the tex- 
tile business, being employed in a mill that 
was owned by his uncle, the late Albert 
Sack, head of a large plant at Providence,, 
R. I. Later he founded his own business at 
Wallingford, calling their section Sackville, 
which was intended to be a model com- 
munity. Five years ago the entire project 
was. destroyed by fire, with no insurance 
to cover the loss. Mr. Sack was not dis- 
couraged and lost no time in borrowing the 
funds with which to rebuild and start over 
again rather than see the community he 
had established break up through unem- 
ployment. The concern of which he was 
the head, spins worsted yarns and manu- 
factures interlinings for the trade. He is 
survived by his widow, two sons, two 
daughters and two brothers. 


J. H. Davis 


J. H. Davis, one of the oldest men con- 
nected with Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., died at his home Sept..24, following a 
stroke of paralysis. He was superintend- 
ent of the oil mill and cotton gin operated 
by the Ware Shoals mills, and had been in 
fairly good health until his sudden death. 
He is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and one son. 











S. E. Couch 
S. E. Couch, vice-president of the Wool 
Growers Central Storage Co. of San 


Angelo, Texas, was instantly killed in an 
airplane accident. He was 70 years old. 


Pink Bollworm Quarantine 


Regulations Amended 


Secretary Hyde of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced on Oct. 2 
that the regulations under the pink boll- 
worm quarantine have been amended to 
modify the conditions under which cot- 
ton-seed oil mills may ship second-cut 
linters originating in the area regulated 
on account of the pink bollworm. 

Investigations have indicated that by 
the use of a special type of equipment, 
the second-cut linters can be passed 
through rollers under such pressure that 
all cottonseed with any larvae which 
might be contained therein will be so 
crushed as to prevent any infestation. 

The new amendment, effective Oct. 1, 
1929, authorizes the issuance of permits 
for the interstate movement of second- 
cut linters passed through the new type 
of roller equipment when the proper 
safeguards against contamination are 
provided. This authorization does not 
apply to first-cut linters. 
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Sipp-Eastwood Corp. Plans 


Further details have been announced 
regarding plans for the Sipp-Eastwood 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., which was formed 
recently to take over the business of the 
Sipp Machine Co. as well as the manu- 
facture of the winders, warpers, quillers 
and coppers now being manufactured by 
the Benjamin Eastwood Co. The prin- 
cipal office and plant of the new corpora- 
tion will be located at Keen and Summer 
Sts., Paterson, which is the present loca- 
tion of the plant of the Sipp Machine Co. 
The Benjamin Eastwood Co. will continue 
in the general machinery and foundry busi- 
ness as heretofore. 

The new corporation will manufacture 
and supply to the trade both the Sipp and 
Eastwood types of machines heretofore 
made by Sipp Machine Co. and Benjamin 
Eastwood Co. It is believed that the reduc- 
tion of overhead which will be accom- 
plished by combining the manufacture in 
one plant and operation of same under one 
head, will later on reflect in a better prod- 
uct at a lower cost. 

The officers of the Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
will be: William J. Turner, president and 
general maanger; Grant Sipp, vice-presi- 
dent; James Eastwood, vice-president ; 
William Toll, Jr., secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Turner has been associated with the 
Sipp Machine Co. for the last 30 years 
and Mr. Toll for the last 20 years. 

The Sipp Machine Co. was founded by 
Grant Sipp in 1898 and was originally 
located in the Hamilton Mill, 19 Mill 
Street, Paterson, N. J. Early growth ‘soon 
made it necessary to move to larger quar- 
ters at 1 Mill Street, at which time the 
Sipp Machine Co. was incorporated: In 
1903 the business was removed to a new 
and modern plant located at Keen, War- 
ren and Summer Streets, the present loca- 
tion of the plant, which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of winders, 
warpers, quillers and textile machinery 
used in the manufacture of silk, rayon and 
fine cotton goods. 

The Benjamin Eastwood Co. had its 
origin in a small plant on Van Houten 
Street in Paterson, N. J., which plant was 
the start of Benjamin Eastwood, Sr., in 
the year 1872. Increased demands for 
machinery made it necessary to enlarge the 
plant and still later to move it to Ramapo 
Avenue. Continued demands made further 
increases in space necessary and a basis 
of what is known as the Eastwood plant 
opposite the Erie railroad station is the 
result. 

The firm of Benjamin Eastwood was 
incorporated as Benjamin Eastwood Co. 
in 1899. In this new plant was manu- 
factured the complete equipment for a 
broad silk mill, not only looms but all 
auxiliary machinery. 





Utilize Exhaust Steam 


The De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., builders of geared steam tur- 
bines for numerous vessels of the American 
merchant and naval marine, has taken a 
license to manufacture under the American 
Bauer-Wach patents. These patents cover 
the use of exhaust turbines and gears to 
utilize the exhaust from reciprocating en- 
gines, developing and transferring to the 
same shaft 20 to 25% more power from 
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Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been de- 
veloped and progressed with the 
Rayon Industry. It is particu- 
larly adapted for difficult weaves 
and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 

Can be used equally well for sizing 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. 
A trial will convince you. Write 
for details. 


Wm. C. Keyworth 
215 Van Houten St., 
Paterson, mM. J. 





The result of fifteen 
years’ experience in 
developing the highest 


| 
| 
quality of Rayon Size. 











Bleach every fiber- 
-all through 


Rayon, a multi-strand fiber, requires 
thorough bleaching to reach the inner- 
most parts. Your peroxide does this 
easily with “Star” Brand Silicate of 
Soda. Use “Star” Brand bleaching 
assistant for all fibers—cotton, silk, 
wool, and unions—and compare the 
results. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 


General Offices: 121 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 





BIGGS ROTARY BLEACHING 
BOILERS 


are especially adapted 
for cooking and bleach- 
ing cotton linters in con- 
mem nection with the Rayon 
process. Catalog on re- 
quest. 
Fos elite 
——-CATALOG——— 


The Biggs Boiler 


Works Co. 
AKRON, O. 


-SOKOLENE 


A soluble Neatsfoot Oil for | 
soaking raw silk. f 
The best by test! f : 


KEMOPOLE OIL 


For every dye-bath under any conditions, 
—the oil that will stand abuse! 


KEM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
227-229 High St., Newark, N. J. 
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G. WOOLFORD woop TANK MFG. CO. —Se5c ctiso— 









RUBBER LINED | 


“WOOLFORD er TANKS” 


4 lined by our experts, 
in our own factory, 
make the best Acid 
| Containers. The per- 
fect, long-lived tank 
| for Scouring, Dye- 
ing, Bleaching, Car- 
honizing, Finishing. 
ut vour acid handling 


; oblems up to us for 
Oi ; tz a@ s lution. 





Factory and Office: Darby, Penna. 


— —- 
Mail Address: Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Penna. G 











WOOD TANKS 


FOR DYEING, BLEACHING, FINISHING 
Lined with Monel Metal, Copper or Lead If Desired 


AMOS H. HALL & SONS 
Erie Ave. & F Street —See cétso—— 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. eee 











| NOTTINGHAM HAM CURD 


Tallow Chip Soap 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
We RED Ww OLIVE OIL 
WN FLAKE SOAPS 


Palm AN | 
Curd of A 
Olive SOAP aw 


Soap Powder For Mill AY 
Let Us Supply You 


Incorporated 1905 


\. 
Established 1860. 











Everything for Textile Printers 

And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 

HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 








S. R. DAVID & COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP, 
z= 


Poughkeepsie, N 


DYESTUFFS 


New England Agents: 
VIOLAMINE: Guyan Col. & Chem. Wks. 
SOLUBLE BLUE: Standard Ultramarine Co. 
FADE-OMETER: Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
252 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














heat otherwise wasted, as the turbine is 
nore efficient at low pressures, and can use 
he creater volumes to which the steam ex- 
ands under high vacuum. 

It is claimed that the fuel consumption 
of many existing plants can be reduced 
frou 20 to 25%, or an increase of power 
obtained as high as 25%. This system also 
has the advantage on ships that the tur- 


bine alone can propel the vessel at 60% 
of ‘ull speed if the engine becomes dis- 
abl While the first installation of the 
Bauer-Wach system was made less than 


three years ago, it has been successfully 
applied, up to the present time, in over 135 
vessels with a total horsepower of over 
500,000. Dr. Gustav Bauer, whose name 
it bears, is the engineer responsible for 
the machinery of the North German Lloyd 
steamer “Bremen.” 


Hercules Plans New Research 
Laboratories 


Pians for the erection near Wilmington 
ol a new experimental station consisting 
of experimental and chemical research 
laboratories ‘were announced last week 
by officials of the Hercules Powder Co., 
manufacturers of explosives, naval stores, 
nitrocellulose and cellulose. 

Property consisting of about 300 acres 
is being acquired by the Hercules organi- 
zation about 24 miles west of Wilmington 
city limits. Following the erection of 
structures now being designed, the experi- 
mental staff and research equipment will 
be moved here from Kenvil, N. J., the 
present site. 

Removal of the Hercules experimental 
work to Wilmington will bring it into 
closer contact with the main office organi- 
zation, facilitating the technical service the 
company offers users of explosives, cellu- 
lose, nitrocellulose, and naval stores. 





New Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
Plant at Grand Rapids 


\ new Prest-O-Lite acetylene gas plant, 
located at 575 Kirkland Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has just been placed in 
operation by the Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
of New York. 

The plant, located on a private siding 
ot the Michigan Central Railroad, com- 
menced actual operations on Sept. 16. This 
latest addition to the growing chain of 
Prest-O-Lite acetylene gas plants is under 
the superintendency of George Rose, Jr. 
lhe district superintendent is W. L. Potts, 
whose headquarters are at the Cincinnati 
Linde Plant. 


J. E. Sauter Now President 
of Bloomingdale-Prince Corp. 


‘ames E, Sauter has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bloomingdale-Prince Corp., 
textile factors, New York, to succeed 
Sainmuel J. Bloomingdale, who has been 
made chairman of the board of the concern, 
in place of Julius Prince, deceased. Mr. 
Sauter has been vice-president, secretary 
and general manager of the business since 
its iormation in January, 1928, through the 
merzer of Bloomingdale Bros. Factors, 
Inc, and Prince & Co., Inc. In his new 
position as president, Mr. Sauter said yes- 
terccy he will continue to direct the poli- 
cles of the company as heretofore. 

Charles J. Davis, who has been assist- 
ant secretary of the company since the 
mercer, has been elected secretary, and will 

ue his duties as credit manager. 


Hiram Dronsick, assistant credit manager, 
will act as assistant secretary of the con- 
cern, 

N. A. Sterling has been elected treasurer 
of the corporation to succeed Arnold 
Rothlein, who has resigned to join a Wall 
Street firm. 

The board of directors is now composed 
of S. J. Bloomingdale, chairman, Mr. 
Sauter, Theodore Prince, of the Stock Ex- 
change firm of Theodore Prince & Co., 
Hiram C. Bloomingdale, Mr. Sterling, and 
L. S. Greenbaum, of the law firm of Green- 
baum, Wolff & Ernst. 

Mr. Sauter emphasized that there will 
be absolutely no change in the policies or 
conduct of the business. 


New Director of Stocks 
For Westinghouse 


H. C. Thomas has been appointed direc- 
tor of manufacturing stocks of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. In his new 
work he will be responsible for the meth- 
ods used in the control of all raw mate- 
rials, work in progress and finished part 
stocks. 

Mr. Thomas is being advanced from the 
position of assistant general manager of 
the merchandising department with offices 
in Mansfield, Ohio. In his new work his 
offices will be in East Pittsburgh. He 
has been with the Westinghouse company 
since his graduation from Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1910. 


Robert Gair Expands 
Piermont Plant 


To meet the demands of rapidly increas- 
ing sales of folding boxes and fiber ship- 
ping cases, the Robert Gair Co., New York, 
will build a large extension to its boxboard 
mill and fabricating plant at Piermont, 
N. Y. The new building will be 500x200 
ft., four stories in height and of reinforced 
concrete construction. The plans were 
drawn by William Higginson, architect, 
and it is expected that the building will be 
finished in the late next spring. 


Recognizes Quarter-Century 
of Service 


John P. Marston, of John P. Marston 
Co., Boston, manufacturer of sizing and 
finishing compound and other textile spec- 
ialties, recently recognized 25 years of 
faithful service on the part of S. J. Pearce, 
one of his associates, by presenting Mr. 
Pearce with a gold watch and chain. The 
presentation took place at a dinner party 
given by Mr. Marston to his business as- 
sociates and a few personal friends. 


Trico Moves Chicago Office 


The Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., makers of Trico fuses and fuse pul- 
lers, have found it necessary to move their 
Chicago office to 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Room 614, Chicago, Ill., where larger 
quarters afford better facilities. 


Golf Course for Mill Employes 


TayLors, S. C.—Southern Bleachery, 
Inc., and the Piedmont Print Works, 
Inc., Taylors, S. C., have constructed a 
regulation nine-hole golf course for 
their employes. The new course was 
opened recently. 
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American Woolen Shows Spring 
Women’s Wear Fabrics 


The American Woolen Co. Dept. 4, 
opened spring lines of women’s wear 
fabrics on Oct. 8. The line runs from 
6 oz. dress fabrics up to 16 oz. fleece and 
camel’s hair coatings and_ includes 
coverts, rayon decorated goods, birdseye, 
basket and basket cord weaves, cheviots 
and homespuns in novelty weaves, 
serges, poiret sheens and twills, trico- 
tines and novelty tweed dress goods. 
The majority of these fabrics are new. 

The color range is exceptionally broad 
and runs from black through the range 
of bright blues, yellows and greens. 
The whole line shows a development 
toward the fancy trend and special 
stresses is laid on the dress and en- 
semble range. 

Repeat numbers show concessions of 
2sc. to 20c. a yard with the most ex- 
treme reductions made in the luster 
twilaine and para-twilaine group where 
09771 is down 174c. and 09762 is 
down 20c. 

The following repeat numbers are 
given for the purpose of price com- 
parison: 

Twilaine and Para-Twilaine 
Spring Spring 
Ounces 1930 F929 


0878 83-9 $1.65 $1.674 
.0835 9-9) 1.724 1.773 
. 09800 9} 1.674 1.773 


Luster Twilaine and Para-Twilaine 


Washington. 


Wood..... 


Washington...... .0868 9-9} $1.77} $1.823 
.0855 104-11 2.173 2.20 
.0775 103-11 20 2.25 
Wood 09787 9-— 93 1.723 1.823 
09771 11 -t1} 2.023 2.20 
09762 103-11 2.17} 2.373 


Poiret Sheens 


Wood .09252 10 -10) $2.05 $2.17} 
Poiret Twills 
Wood .09275 10 —103 $1.90 $1.974 


.09633 105-11 31.974 2.02) 


Lowell Textile Dinner 


at New York 


Following the football game on Oct. 
5 between the Lowell Textile Institute 
and the College of the City of New 
York, at City College Stadium, the 
New York alumni of the institute held 
their annual dinner and dance at the 
Level Club, New York. The game was 
attended by about 250 Lowell Textile 
rooters, and although it was a 0-to-0 
tie, the football team, which has been 
undefeated for twelve consecutive 
games, was tendered an enthusiastic 
reception by the alumni at the dinner. 
Athletic director Lester H. Cushing, 
Coach “Rusty” Yarnall, and Captain 
Edward J. Allard were called upon for 
speeches. 

Professor Arthur A. Stewart, secre- 
tary of the alumni association, was 
toastmaster. Other speakers included 
Herbert R. Mauersberger, president of 
the New York alumni section; Charles 
H. Eames, president of the institute; 
Herbert A. Currier, captain of the ’04 
football team; Edwin D, Fowle, pres- 
ident of the alumni association and 
secretary of the Boston section; Louis 
S. Zisman; and Frank Williams, chair- 
man of the committee on favors. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS. ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


R00 BC os5 cs eee oe $4.50 per inch 30 to 2D Medes... cies $4.10 per inch 
Ste © MORES... ccccvses 4.30 per inch 30 imcnes tone page)........... 3120.00 
10 to 19 inches.......... 4.20 per inch POSITIONS WANTED..... $3.50 per inch 


> o 
POSITIONS WANTED 


AOCUASUODOEREGERERDODDGHOEDEDLOENLEGODAEUGOOOEUEOROEOROROCOEGEORGOOUOEEOGOROROESEOROROOROROROORtON ON OGRE NO. 


PINUS 


HOSIERY MILL 
EXECUTIVE 


Now buying all yarns and other sup- 
plies, designing, hiring, making pro- 
duction schedules, maintaining contact 
with sales agents, and otherwise man- 
aging a seamless hosiery department of 
75 machines making fancy half hose, 
wants to make a new connection. Col- 
lege graduate, age 36. 





Am Desirous of Making 
New Connections, With 
Opportunity 
34 years of age, wide experience in 
all grades of worsted yarn manufac- 


ture, Bradford and French systems. 
Two years’ selling experience. 


Address Adv. 499, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


PEOUeOHOEOUROOHOROEOUCONOUCDEOHOEEO HONS 


Address Adv. 511, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 







F cuenecencencensenenenccegenececnscsnenvencneueceencececccucnconcoeenensunccossoncsoogs 


APUUeOeNGUHEOHAESUEOOEEORAOEHOREOEEERU CHRONO eHooOCenoeoooaorCeganOrecoaO NOES 


aneenenee 


UPROREDOOEOEOROOOROREOEANOEOEOEOOREGEDOSCEOOOGOOEORODOEGOROGOROROEORGEOCRCOGEONOOOQECOROeaRONeE 










SOUNOUERUOOEOOUHOOUEUOEOEOEOESEOHCOCEDOOOROHONOROEOUOROEGUSUSOOOEOROROEOUEOEO OURO ROSOCCOROEREOEONOOR: 


HOSIERY EXECUTIVE 


Address Adv. 500, Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 










i = = = 
= Competent to assume charge of both 5 : : 
= Manufacturing and Selling of Seamless =i i : 
= Hosiery, preferably Children’s Lines. — . = 
= design and produce saleable patterns and = i t s 
= styles. Have personal following with = 3 e an e = 
= several large Jobbers. Personal interview =: = 
j desired. 3 5 = 
= = 5 = 

























New York Cit 


er a + 
COUUOOUEDEGOOUROEORORGOREDEOOROROGDODOROROROROOEOROROGOEORORORECORROROORD 





PTT iii iL OORNEDAOODORROREOROORROOESRRGROROOREOEOONT LL bbbbbbhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhhb hhh lbh hhh hhhhhhhtt eee iT 
POOeeecocecrnecncnccrccconerececcnccccnocnccceserceoecccnccceree nnennsooossonenseccccsscesoscccosetsense erecta eaaeaaaaaaaaaaeaaaaatai ei svoeccnnosanenssssensecssann = 
CHEMIST a ee 
< = = In our E 
5 Colorist, experience in Textile Printing = #: experimental department = 
3 cai = = . . . = 
: desires position. = = —man experienced in constructing : 
i Address Adv. 502, Textile World : i . : 
: . 502, Tes  § novelty yarn ‘ : 
= Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City : yy s of all kinds = 
: : Must be familiar with the requirements of : 
TOOOURETEAGO NON AHODEDOREDEEDENONSEROEEOAOONGOHOOERGEODOROHSORGURCORGUROOEROORURCOTOORCORDCROOOOOROOEOONONS the weaving, hosiery and knitting trades. S 
cavvenvoconvsvecuscensorsvsvocovsucessucesssuernsuoesececnvucevonceuscsssscocnsueesoneeeoucesoutesoneesvunee: Must be able to do original work and : 
: ania i —re a — new =. for use in all = 
: ae uperintendent = ree fields. esirable and permanent con- : 
: ‘ = #2 nection for a reliable, accurate and com- i 
= Middle aged expert of lifelong experience in = i petent man. Please reply in detail and if : 
= producing of perfect quality goods, and = =: qualifications warrant, interview will be : 
= resourceful in devising low overhead costs, = {% &ranted at once. = 
= desires postion. = § ; 5 
: Address Adv. 503, Textile World 2 ey Siar, Som. Denies Pee : 
= Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City z Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City z 
Isbin die eaabaesiinaseamaiedaenealaa Fannnennenes escesoocosonees enee suovuceceuveccoccsnensecencaenetsenseetnssnnsausen ude 
sosussonsanosevvvvanacerncuevsusosssonsngvcsssssessceneoeensuussseeceneesnnenssseennnereeE ee eer ene 
; Foreman of Weaving : Experienced Manufacturer for Doing : 
2 Foreman of weaving on 500 silk looms = Special Organizational Work = 
= desires change with future opportunity. = =: Southern Textile Mill z 
=: C & K and Stafford Looms. Design school = = Must have full mechanical experience handling = 
2 graduate. 33 years of age. Excellent = = cotton, wool, cotton waste, ete., on both cotton = 
; references. 2 = — a Seay giving full details, = 
3 Address Adv. 506, Textile World s 3 ence, salary wanted, etc. E 
z 2 « : ek e . a Address Adv. 489, Textile World 3 
; Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City . h Ave. at 36th St : 
: 5 = 


y 
anne OUUEORORGROONORORONeOOOEOEOERES 









ONOUEEROHUREREROEROOHONOHDNCUOOEUGENEROEOSEGEGUOUEOOONOEOEOHOEOEOOOEOORORORGEOECUOROOROGOEONONCEOOCOROENS 


HOSIERY MILL MANAGER. 
SUPERINTENDENT 
at present with large successful mill open 
for new connection in near future. 


SEMEEECUEOEROROGEOEOEUOEOEOEUDOGEOOAOEREOULOEODOERODODOOEORUOEDELOSUEOONOEOOOOUDADEOEOGEDONSEOOOCRORONESOLS 


YARN DYER WANTED : 


Large mill in South wants a practical man 
to take charge of modern dye house, at 
present on cotton warp yarns. Permanent 
position for right man. Not in strike area. 
All applications treated confidentially. 
Address Adv. 501, Textile World 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FUNUAEUOUEUOSSUESODSOEROGROENOREAEEROREDOOUOEDOROSEOOEEO ONO OEOOOOOEOOEDOOUOSSODREERDORODEOEROOROOOROREOES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Manufacturers 


Address Adv. 508, Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


PT Cd 
Seneenepeneuseeccencecuenncengecentecegts 
OODEDADORORORDOOE ROE OORODEARO@EEO ROOT 


TOL 


AOREDEAEEOROODEOELICODNDENOEURUEUEOEDEDEOROOSAON+CEDEOEORONOROEOUSUEUEOEEGEOESOSNOSSOROEDROROREOROROEOS 


HGHUNLNODED NOE ORONOH EH ODEO OGHOROROHOHOEONOORODOORRORUSONOHOCOROUSOSOROEORONOROOOOSOROROEOEHOHOOEOROES 





Traveling Foreign Representative who are in need of superin- 


With excellent references. Ten years’ practical tendents or overseers for any department of mill 
experience in Europe, Egypt, Asia and Australasia, work may learn of suitable men upon applica- 
desires to connect with reliable cotton piece goods tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, care 
manufacturer or manufacturer of hosiery, who is ‘ 


Textile World, Statler B'dg., Boston, Mass. 
SUPT. WLN. OR WST. MILL. 


able to export and who wishes to develop any or all 
of the mentioned foreign markets 








Position 


conneeeeneeenaeeuenseenenoennscsncqacneany’ 


COOUEOEOO OURO EOHOOCOHOEOOECEOONONONOOEOEDS 


S ; j wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
e Address Adv. 510 Textile World ried Familiar with all classes woolens and 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, I! worsteds Good recommendations. 
eoevusenenenensenevevuneonsnnonsuvnsevenenenensenevecenscsnenseoaseoeounenssnsnseosvecenneneveveneoronenee O. B. 1314, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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The size of a space is its height in inches 
multiplied by number of columns in width 
i.e. 2 cole. wide x 2 in. high = 4 inches 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position 
wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, American, single. 
Worked on woolen and worsted mixes, low grade 
satinets. Familiar with Whitin, Cashiko, D&F, 
Lombard and Proctor & Schwartz machines. 
A No. 1 recommendations. 

O. B. 139, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. FINISHING. Position 
wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on ripple finish broadcloths, 
velours, suedes, suitings, bolivias, ete. Familiar 
with all makes finishing machinery. Good 
references. 


O. B. 147, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


DYER ON HOSIERY OR RAYON UNDER. 
WEAR. Position wanted by man 29 yrs. of 
age, American, married. Worked on all kinds 
of hosiery and art. silk underwear. Familiar 
with all makes hosiery dyeing machinery. Good 
recommendations. 


O. B. 260, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. CARDING. Position 
wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, American, single. 
Worked on yarns made of wool, cotton, shoddy, 
hairs and various mixes of each. Familiar with 
all makes of cards, ring doffers and tape con- 
densers. First-class recommendations. 

O. B. 325, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

HEAD COTTON AND RAYON DESIGNER, 
STYLER OR ASST. SUPT. Position wanted by 
man 34 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton and rayon goods. Fa- 
miliar with all makes machinery. Good recom- 
mendations. 

O. B. 354, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 











OVERSEER TWISTING, WINDING AND 
SPOOLING COTTON OR RAYON. Position 
wanted by man 29 yrs. of age, American, single. 
Worked on cotton and rayon, single and ply 
yarns, also thread and tire fabrics. Familiar 
with all makes machinery. First-class recom- 
mendations. 

O. B. 391, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
SEER COTTON 
by man 50 yrs. 


SUPT. OR OVER- 
WEAVING. Position wanted 
of age, American, married. 
Worked on fancies, lenos, rappetts and 
jacquards. Familiar with all makes machin- 
ery used in cotton mill. First-class references. 
O. B. 491, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT., ASST. SUPT. OR OVERSEER WEAV- 
ING IN ELASTIC WEB MILL. Position wanted 
by man 44 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on corset elastic, hose supporters and 
all kinds of elastic webs. Familiar with all 
makes machinery. A No. 1 references. 

O. B. 555, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. CARDING, SALESMAN 
FOR MILL SUPPLIES. Position wanted by 
man 49 yrs. of age. American, single. Worked 
on all grades of stock for woolen goods and 
knit goods. Familiar with all makes woolen 
ecards. First-class references. 

O. B. 789, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


WORSTED OR COTTON DESIGNER. Position 
wanted by man 25 yrs. of age, American, single. 
Worked on shirtings, flannels, ginghams, rayon. 
men’s wear, worsted flannels, double fabrics and 
velvets. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 853, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN. OR WST. 
MILL. LOOM FIXER. Position wanted by man 
44 yrs. of age, English. Worked on all kinds 
of woolens and worsteds. Familiar with all 
makes looms. Good references. 

O. B. 917, Textile World. Boston, Mass 


SUPT. FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MILL. 
Position wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Worked on gum, ingrain, fancy and 
plain hosiery. Familiar with Reading, Lieber- 
knecht and Richter machines. First-class recom- 
mendations. 

O. B. 1037. Textile World. Boston. Mass 


__ VY. B. tol. Lextie word. soston. ma*_— 

OVERSEER WLN. OR WST. FINISHING. 
Position wanted by man 34 yrs. of age, English. 
married. Worked on all grades of woolens and 
worsteds, overcoatings, fine and low grade. 
Familiar with all makes finishing machinery. 
Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1268, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

















